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THE ARCHITECTURE OF BRUGES.—I. 


By ARTHUR STRATTON, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 


N 15 October 1914 the enemy entered Bruges, and from 
() that day to this the menace to the city has been 
most disquieting. At the moment, the advancing 
armies are in sight of the world-famed Belfry, beckoning to 
them across the plain, and it is futile to ignore the fact that 
the fate of the wonderful watergirt city hangs in the balance. 
The desolation in Belgium has been infinitely greater than 
anything that could have been imagined in the days before 
this flood of destruction burst upon the world: cities, towns, 
and hamlets have been pillaged and levelled to the ground 
irrespective of the architec- 
tural and historical value of 
their buildings and the trea- 
sures they contained. Al- 
though communiqués tell of 
damage to the railway station 
and of fires in the neigh- 
bourhood of the docks, there 
is no reason to suppose that 
irreparable havoc has so far 
been wrought in the heart cf 
one of the most precious 
medizval cities of Europe. 
It is not unlikely, however, 
that interest may again centre 
any day upon Bruges, as 
there is something more than 
a possibility of its being in- 
volved in some of the fiercest 
fighting of the War. 

Bruges is unique. To 
speak of it as the ‘‘ Venice 
of the North,” as many 
writers have persisted in 
doing, betrays a lack of un- 
derstanding of its predomi- 
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cities, once centres of activity, throbbing with the life of count- 
less thousands engaged in commerce and in manufacture, in 
the arts of peace, and, above all, in the art of living, have been 
left behind, stranded as the streams of prosperity have rolled 
to other shores. Such towns are Bruges and ruined Ypres,* 
once proud with their lofty towers proclaiming their power and 
independence for miles around, but in these latter days 
chastened, shorn of the greater part of their display, and mere 
shadows of their former splendour. 

Bruges in the Middle Ages was one of the most powerful 
communal cities of Flanders, 
exercising an immense influ- 
ence over the fortunes of 
Western Europe at a time 
when cities now pre-eminent 
were little more than ham- 
lets. Livingamidst the plains 
and dunes of Western Flan- 
ders, the Flemings of those 
days were a hardy people, 
industrious and enterprising 
wherever commercial success 
was likely to crown their 
efforts. Conscientious in 
their work and religious by 
temperament, they brooked 
no interference with their 
rights and knew no bounds 
to their ambition. But to 
such an extent were they 
jealous of their rights as citi- 
zens of a free city that half 
the history of Bruges and 
the neighbouring cities of 
Ghent and Ypres in the 
Middle Ages is concerned 
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like Salisbury. Each owes 
its characteristics to the con- 
ditions underlying its growth; 
the waterways may be simi- 
lar without their quay sides or shelving banks presenting any 
marked resemblance. Most British travellers have seen Bruges 
at one time or another and felt the glamour within its walls, 
but to understand its peculiar attractions it is necessary not 
only to be familiar with the appearance of the city in modern 
times, but to know something of its beauty at the height of 
its fame, and of the causes which led to its uprising and subse- 
quent varied fortunes. 

To conjure up visions of the beautiful is the poet’s quest ; 
to visualize stately buildings and noble monuments, to show the 
aspect of cities which once upon a time were aglow with all 
the art and beauty that man could devise, is one of the most 
fascinating recreations of the studiously minded architect. In 
the march of progress impelled by civilization, many towns and 
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THE GRAND’ PLACE AND PLACE DU BOURG IN 1562, 
AFTER MARC GHEERAERTS. 


terms with one another, these 
three bonnes villes fostered 
feelings of local patriotism 
to such an extent that in 
order to maintain their own freedom and to protect their 
commercial interests they often allowed their bitter feelings 
to govern their better judgment so far as to make them 
hate one another more than their outside foes. But loyalty 
to his own city was ever a ruling trait in the character 
of the Fleming, and differences were forgotten when the 
menace of a common enemy really threatened his liberty, 
as when the patriot Philippe Van Artevelde of Ghent led 
the men of Ghent and Bruges in combined force against the 
Counts of Flanders. This was in 1382, and Froissart records 
how Van Artevelde kept the state of a prince during his 
residence at Bruges, as well he might, for he had possessed 


* See THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, January 1915. 














112 THE ARCHITECTURE OF BRUGES. 


himself of all that was to be found in the sumptuous ducal 
palace. 

The early history of Bruges is stormy and turbulent: it 
bristles with siege and strife, with battle and intrigue, with 
victories won and losses sustained: but through it all there 
stands out clear and bright the Fleming’s love of freedom, 
to attain which he was willing—even as to-day—to sacrifice 
everything but his honour. His genius for commerce, his 
appreciation of beautiful things, and his determination to excel 
in whatever he put his hand to, were amongst his governing 
traits ; and these traits, no less than the geographical position 
of his country and the natural formation of his terrain, have all 
left their mark on the building arts which the Fleming evolved. 
It could not be otherwise, but a just estimate of the architecture 
of Bruges cannot be arrived at without an understanding of 
the causes which tended to shape it. Civic pride, commercial 
instinct, religious zeal, and an extraordinary vitality which 
impelled him to do nothing by halves, combined to make the 
Fleming what he was. Being by nature imaginative and 
whole-hearted, intensely responsive to the varied calls of a 
full life and a lover of beautiful things, he shared with all 
other peoples the world over the desire to give expression 
to his ideals by the erection of buildings in which should be 
embodied the spirit actuating the individual no less than the 
community at large. He was not alone in his religious zeal, 
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for that swept over the whole of Europe like a mighty wave, 
and in every land the Middle Ages have bequeathed great and 
wonderful works of architecture which were the direct out- 
come of that extraordinary burst of enthusiasm for religious 
expression; but nowhere in Northern Europe can one point 
to such a series of civic and commercial buildings as those 
erected to serve the needs of the Communes and to proclaim 
the pre-eminence of the Flemings in the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth centuries. Nowhere else were all the conditions 
calling for a systematized civic architecture so strongly in 
evidence. 

Strange as it may seem, church building almost took a 
secondary place for a time—not that large and finely conceived 
churches were not erected, but that ecclesiastical work was 
eclipsed by the town halls, belfries, market halls, and all 
manner of secular buildings which arose in response to the 
calls of civic splendour and domestic affluence. The inevitable 
tendency to borrow motives from the church builders of 
Northern France, where the master-masons were showing to 
the world what could be done with pointed arch and soaring 
vault, was too strong for the Flemish church builders to resist ; 
but the case was different in regard to civic architecture, and 
a manner was evolved bearing very strongly the impress of 
local characteristics. So strongly, in fact, were these developed 
that they differentiate the architecture from that of any other 
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MAP OF BRUGES IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, SHOWING DOUBLE MOAT AND FORTIFICATIONS 
ENCIRCLING THE CITY. 
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THE PORTE SAINTE-CROIX IN 1562, AFTER 
MARC GHEERAERTS. 


country. First the belfries and Halles, and later the 
town halls and town houses, show this architecture 
at its best, for the Flemish builders were concerned 
primarily with towns and cities. It is in the open 
squares and along the narrow streets and beside the 
busy quays that one must seek the soul of the Flemish 
building craft, rather than in the open country or in 
the streets of the wayside villages. 

The secret of the civic and commercial supremacy 
of Bruges lay in its geographical position in relation to 
the open sea, and in the astuteness of the Fleming in 
grasping to the full the advantages of the innumerable 
waterways which linked up the sea with the sites he 
chose, for in medieval times water-carriage constituted 
the most efficient mode of transport for merchandise of 
all descriptions. Natural waterways and artificial canals 
opened the door for overseas traffic, and by their means 
trade could be carried on with all known European 
ports—and especially with those coming into promi- 
nence on this side of the Channel —once the production 
of some indispensable commodity had been developed. 
Skilled in weaving all kinds of woollen stuffs, the 
Flemish weavers gained a wide reputation at a time 
when the rest of Northern Europe was either ignorant 
of the process or engaged in other pursuits. Their 
supply of the raw material was limited, and without 
ships to bring the raw wool and to take away freights of 
woven material they could not have expanded, and 
without canals and waterways the ships could not have 
sailed up to the very doors of the emporia and have 
been moored alongside quays alive with the busy throng 
of workers. The solution of the problem lay in the 
assurance of an unlimited supply of wool. England 
produced the greater part of the wool, and the pro- 
sperity of England and Flanders was interdependent: 
for all the south-eastern part of England, nearest to 
Flanders, was given over to the production of wool and 
to increasing facilities for shipping, while the looms of 
Flemish cities buzzed with the output of costly stuffs. 





Thus, while the burghers were rearing belfries to proclaim far 
afield over the level country the prosperity and independence 
of the little republics of which they were such loyal members, 
the merchants were organizing overseas trade and developing 
a far-reaching industry which seemed to bring wealth and 
prosperity to all concerned in it. Also they were rearing 
halls for the transaction of their business and palaces for their 
dwellings. 

The Hanseatic League, which was at first an association 
of individual merchants and later of merchant cities, wielded 
great powers, and the influence of this immense trading 
organization was felt all over Northern Europe from the early 
thirteenth right down to the end of the sixteenth century. 
In Flanders, at Bruges, Antwerp, Dinant, Ghent, Ypres, and 
Damme—the port of Bruges—were emporia of the League 
associated with London and other English centres, and in 
commercial relations with towns in all countries of Northern 
Europe. The intercourse between Flanders and our eastern 
ports was in a large measure answerable for the prosperity of 
East Anglia, and led in due course, from one cause and another, 
to the importation not only of ideas but of workers as well, 
and as a consequence our building arts profited very materially 
by the interchange of Flemish craftsmen. So long as there 
were no hindrances to the carrying on of the overseas trade all 
went well, but the maintenance of the waterways was vital. 
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VIEW OF THE GRAND* PLACE ABOUT 1640, SHOWING THE 
TERMINATION TO THE BELFRY AND THE WATERHALLE 
(BOTH NOW DESTROYED). 
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This is forcibly brought out in the story of Bruges, for in 
spite of turmoil brought in the train of political and religious 
strife, the surest blow ever dealt at the prosperity of the 
city came through natural causes such as no man then could 
combat. 

It was no new danger which was threatening the watergirt 
city in the fifteenth century—the shifting sands of the Swyn 
sealed her fate. The natural waterway which flowed from the 
sea past Sluys to Damme and so to the north-eastern quarter 
of Bruges silted up faster than means could be devised to keep 
it clear. The time came when ships of any considerable size 
could only reach the quays with extreme difficulty, and the day 
followed when they could not get there at all. After the silting 
up of the Swyn valiant efforts were made to broaden and 
deepen minor waterways. In the reign of Charles V, the 
painter - architect - engineer Lancelot Blondeel (1496-1561) 
urged a scheme which was eventually abandoned, although in 
modern times recourse has been had to a similar project. 
Another attempt was concerned with the waterway which ran 
from the northern part of the city to join the open sea at 
Ostend. It is this canal which is recorded in such a delightful 
manner in the original water-colour drawing made presumably 
between the years 1664 and 1668 and reproduced on Plate I. 
The inscription on this drawing in quaint English and in four 
other languages runs: ‘“‘ Bridges before the troubles was a city 
famous for traffic throughout Europe: 17 outlandish nations from 
ancient times had their consul houses therein. It doth now 
again begin to recover its former splendour thro’ the bounty 
of his Cath: Majte: and the order of his Excy. the Marquis of 
Castel Rodrigo, by the inlargin of the river of Ostend with the 
waters of the Flemish ocean, 18 foot in depth capable of vessels 
of 200 tunne, with a spacious harbor free from all stormes and 
inconveniences of ebbings and flowings, a fit place for the 





repairing and building, and a large Kay for landing and loading 
of goods, all which is compased with strong fortifications.” 
It will be seen from this drawing and from the map reproduced 
on page 112 that the city is encircled by canals and natural or 
artificial waterways; it seems to have reached the limits of 
expansion, as defined by these waterways, towards the end 
of the thirteenth century. 

Apart from the vital importance of such means of com- 
munication to the furtherance of commerce, it must not be 
forgotten that in early times a belt of water provided one of the 
most valuable means of defence from the onslaughts of outside 
foes. Just as all through the Middle Ages a moat was looked 
upon as the readiest way of protecting a castle or a dwelling- 
house situated in flat country—till the introduction of cannon 
made such defensive methods useless—so the encircling canals 
were the best means of natural defence to these Flemish towns, 
and the burghers knew it. The system of further protecting 
the town by means of strong encircling walls seems to have 
been very completely carried out at Bruges, and a number of 
fortified gatehouses were disposed at suitable points for ingress 
and egress. The amazing irregularity of the lay-out of the 
town as a whole arose, doubtless, through a desire on the part 
of the early builders to conform as far as possible with the 
turnings and twistings of the internal canals no less than with 
those of the little river Reie, which necessitated many bridges. 
Although many of these canals have been filled up or diverted, 
the medizval irregularities of the streets have never been lost ; 
of the encircling walls and fortifications, some four and a half 
miles in circumference, practically nothing has survived, but 
considerable remains of four of the six principal gatehouses 
or portes are still to be seen.* Several fine buildings, too, were 


* The walls were razed in the nineteenth century, and the old ramparts 
turned into promenades. 





HOUSES ON THE NORTH SIDE OF THE GRAND’ PLACE. 
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swept away during the evil days that marked the period of 
decline, and many others were long ago mutilated almost 
beyond recognition; in fact, without a wonderful bird’s-eye 
view of Bruges, engraved by Marc Gheeraerts in 1562, one 
would be at a loss to fill in many links which are obviously 
missing. 

In those days interest circled chiefly around the Grand’ 
Place and the Place du Bourg. All the world knows about the 
Grand’ Place and its Belfry, for surely those who have not 
heard the carillon with their own ears have read the lines 
But it is not 
so generally known to what an extent the Grand’ Place has 
been robbed of the greater part of its charm through the van- 
dalism of later ages. 


written by Longfellow and many another poet. 


The canal which formerly ran along the 
east side of the Belfry and beneath the Waterhalle, as seen in 
Gheeraerts’ view (illustration on page 111), has been filled 
up, and the Waterhalle itself demolished, with the result 
that the principal Place has lost much of its character. It 
was naturally in the Grand’ Place that the most stirring 
scenes in the grim early history of Bruges were enacted, 
and that the most sumptuous pageantry was displayed in the 
triumphant days which characterized the period of Burgundian 
rule. 

The foundations of the existing Belfry seem to have been 
laid about 1290, and the wings, which form the Halles and 


enclose a courtyard, as at Ypres, were added in 1364. It was 
not till late in the fifteenth century that the square Belfry 
tower was carried higher by the addition of an octagonal 
lantern and a lofty fléche (illustration page 113). This metal- 
covered fléche was struck by lightning in 1403, but it was 
quickly set up again and surmounted by a huge vane which 
most authorities agree was in the form of the Lion of Flanders. 
The Belfry with such a rich termination must have been one 
of the most gorgeous monuments that ever pierced the western 
sky, but since 1741 it has been robbed of its proper culmination, 
for no attempt has been made since its destruction in that 
year to reinstate so vulnerable a feature, and the existing 
commonplace parapet and eight-angle pinnacles have had to 
suffice for just ninety-five years. Scarred as this building unques- 
tionably has been in the past, it is still a monument historique 
of the first importance, and the interior courtyard with its 
gallery at the southern end is unusually impressive. Within 
its walls at the outbreak of war was one of those priceless 
collections which throw so much light on the lost art and craft 
of building in a locality, and which the Belgian people, with 
admirable zeal and devotion, had preserved for the enjoyment 
and enlightenment of all who shared with them their appre- 
ciation of a bountiful heritage of beautiful things. One 
trembles to think of what may have happened to many 
treasures of the smith’s craft, and even to Marc Gheeraerts’ 





VIEW IN THE RUE FLAMANDE, WITH THE BELFRY IN THE DISTANCE, 
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THE PLACE DU BOURG, SHOWING THE HOTEL DE 
VILLE, ANCIEN GREFFE, AND CHURCH OF ST. BASIL. 


original copper plates, which had survived all manner of mis- 
fortune ; while rumour says that the bells which for so long 
had given out their notes from the topmost stage of the Belfry 
have already gone the way of most things metal in these 
ruthless days. 

On the west side of the Grand’ Place, one building at the 
angle of the Rue St. Amand has come through all the changes 
with remarkably little alteration ; this is the Hétel Bouchoute, 
erected in the latter part of the fifteenth century in 
the severe manner of the earlier brick fagades. This 
building is seen in the view reproduced on page 113, 
and, with its metal vane showing above the flat roof, 
is a familiar object in old paintings and prints of the 
Place. The remaining facades on this side have 
all been more or less modernized, and the facades on 
the north side, facing the Belfry, are noticeable for 
their picturesque array of gables rather than for any 
attempt to arrive at a studied composition (see 
illustration, page 114). The site of the church of 
St. Christophe has long since been built upon, 
and there is not much to detain the architect here- 
abouts when he has once realized the value of such 
a great open space in the midst of countless tortuous 
streets. 

Around the other Square or Place du Bourg were 
grouped some of the finest buildings in Bruges. The 
Hétel de Ville, the Ancien Greffe, the Palais du Franc 
—which supplanted the Loove Palace, and on the 
site of the greater part of which now stands the Palais 
de Justice—the church of St. Basil with the chapel 
of Saint-Sang, and the cathedral of St. Donatian, all 
stood here. These have survived in some form or 
another with the exception of the cathedral on the 
north side, an idea of which is obtained from 
Gheeraerts’ view (page 111). From all accounts this 
must have been a striking early Gothic church, in- 
spired by French models; but it was swept clean 
away by the French revolutionists at the end of the 
eighteenth century, and rows of chestnut-trees now 
cast their shadows on the site. 

The Hotel de Ville, illustrated on this page, bears 
externally as many signs of ill-usage as the Belfry ; it 
was begun in 1376, but it was not until the fifteenth 
century that the whole building was completed with 
its rich series of stone traceried windows and sculp- 
tured niches. The angle turrets, beloved of the 
Flemings, are conspicuous here; but there seems to 


be no justification for the central turret, as there is nothing 
in the orderly division into bays of the whole facade to call for 
the accentuation of the central pier. The architecture of Bruges, 
however, is not academic, for reasons that will be discussed 
later. Bruges owes much to the exuberant character of Flemish 
craftsmanship, and it is seen in this facade no less than in those 
adjoining it; but the restorer’s hand has perforce been busy, and 
evidences are not difficult to detect. The statues now filling 
the niches are modern works, but the originals were from the 
chisels of the best craftsmen, and it is recorded that Jean Van 
Eyck with his own hands painted and gilded six of them. The 
interior will be best remembered for the elaborate wood roof 
with pendants, dating from 1402, and for the fine scheme of 
colour decoration carried out by Albrecht de Vriendt, and 
completed by his brother Juliaan, about the year 1895. These 
wall paintings on a large scale depict some of the memorable 
scenes which have left their mark on the early history of 
Bruges, and include the ‘‘ Return of the Brugeois from the 
Battle of the Golden Spurs at Courtrai in 1302”; ‘Count 
Louis de Maele laying the foundation of the Hotel de Ville 
in 1376”; “the Magistrates of Bruges renewing the privileges of 
the Hanseatic League”’; the ‘‘ Opening of the new Swyn Canal 
in 1404”’; and the ‘‘ Foundation of the Order of the Golden 
Fleece by Philip of Burgundy at Bruges in 1430.” It is to be 
hoped that no harm will befall this monument of native art. 


(To be continued.) 





THE HOTEL DE VILLE IN THE PLACE DU BOURG. 














“HOMES OF REST”: ALMSHOUSES AS WAR MEMORIALS. 


By MERVYN E. MACARTNEY, B.A., 


° Is a pleasant custom of most civilized peoples to wish 
to commemorate great events in the life of the nation 
or their own by some tangible expression of their feelings 
—often by the foundation of public buildings for the relief “a 
those less happily endowed with this world’s goods. These 
endowments take various forms: in medizval times, of colleges 
for education, such as are found at Oxford and Cambridge ; 
also of almshouses for men and women of decayed fictadain, 
These we light upon scattered through the length and breadth 
of the land. Few 
towns there are that 
do not possess some 
such institutions— 
founded in most cases 
individuals 
for the relief of poor or 
infirm residents of the 
various parishes where 
they are located. 
Unfortunately, 
their administration 
often fell into wrong 
channels and led to 
erave abuses; hence 
the creation of a Cen- 
tral Board for their 


by pious 


control called the 
Charity Commis- 
sioners. Whilst this 


change in the adminis- 
tration of these funds 
produced greater effi- 
ciency, it also pro- 
duced a divorce be- 
tween the local and 
personal character of 
these endowments. 
Hence the feeling has 
arisen that, though a 
man might grant 
lands, and 
building for his neigh- 
bourhood, all might be 
gradually absorbed in 
a body administered 
from a distance and 
without the direct and 
intimate connexion of 
particular place or district. The natural result has been that 
benefactions of this kind have almost died out. 

The fear that the foundation of a home for the decrepit 
members of a parish, however carefully the deed of gift might 
be worded, might in time be turned to some other purpose, 
seems to have dried up this fount of benevolence. This is a 
great loss to the community, and especially so at the present 
time, when a large field for the exercise of such generosity 
might be most usefully employed. Owing to the widespread 
bereavement amongst persons of wealth, a natural and native 
desire to commemorate the loss of a member of the family by 
erecting some permanent memorial that would alleviate the con- 


money, 





MORDEN COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH. 
Sir Christopher Wren, Architect. 


F.S.A. 


ditions of the community in which they live has been frustrated. 
With the object of advocating the encouragement of this 
idea, I introduce the subject in this number, and have brought 
together views of some of these buildings to show how 
interesting and beautiful they can be made. 

Some would say that by endowing a cot in a ward of 
a hospital they would thereby achieve their intention; but a 


hospital in a county town is not the same thing as a group 
of almshouses for a village. 


The personal note is absent. 
A memorial window in 
a church has no effect 
in ameliorating the lot 
of those stricken in the 
War or the fortunes 
of those left to battle 
with the world. But, 
by providing a home 
and a garden, much 
can be done to soften 
the rough edges of 
adversity. 

The purpose of this 
article is to enter a 
plea for the favourable 
reconsideration of this 
subject on various 
grounds. For one thing 
it means the revival of 
a thoroughly English 
sentiment, and _ the 
consequent benefit to 
the community by the 
erection of permanent 
dwellings for those 
stressed by this disas- 
trous War. It is a 
large subject to cover 
in a short article, but 
an outline of what 
might be done may be 
briefly set out here. 

How the subject 
has been dealt with 
by our ancestors is 
both interesting and 
instructive. The con- 
struction of society has 
altered in the course 
of time, and the middle classes have been left in a sort of 
backwater, unregarded by those of wealth and by the Govern- 
ment because from a variety of causes—partly pride, partly 
because they are politically unimportant—they are inarticulate. 
Through pride they shrink from advertising their necessities, 
and do not combine to force their claims on the Government, 
as working classes do through trade unions and strikes—they 
cannot dig, and to beg they are ashamed. Asa result, when 
misfortune overtakes them they are powerless to weather the 
storm. 

When this War ceases a vast number of widows and father- 


less children will be left adrift at the world’s mercy. The 
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pension in many cases will not suffice to keep them in the 
condition of life that they have been brought up in. Homes 
of rest for those whose fortunes have been wrecked should 
appeal to the generosity of those whose means have been 
augmented by the War or left practically undiminished. 
Already cases of this kind are becoming too frequent, and they 
will increase. If a scheme for the improvement of the material 
condition of those broken in the War can be started a really 
beneficent work can be set on foot. 


MoRDEN COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH, KENT. 

The following interesting particulars are extracted from 
an article on Morden College by Mr. T. Frank Green, which 
appeared in the REVIEW some years ago. 

The college stands very much as originally built, hidden 
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away in its own grounds in the south-east corner of the 
heath; and a casual visitor would hardly be aware of its 
existence. It was founded about 1695 by Sir John Morden, 
Bart., as a home of rest for reduced gentlemen, merchants of 
the City of London, for whose relief, of all the foundations in 
and about London for distressed people of all sorts, there had 
been none erected before. Sir John himself had tasted adver- 
sity, and had a fellow-feeling for those who might be likely to 
feel the pinch of want. 

He appears to have been the only son of George Mor- 
den, Esq., of London, citizen and goldsmith, and Mary, 
daughter of Thomas Harris, Esq., of London. He was created 
a baronet in 1688, and the title died with him. 

A record in the Heralds’ College gives the date of his birth 
as 23 August 1623, but the parish register of St. Bride's, 
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MORDEN COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH : 
Measured and drawn by T. Frank Green. Details of Door measured by A. J. Healey and drawn by A. Bough. 


DETAILS OF MAIN DOORWAY. 
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MORDEN COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH: MAIN DOORWAY. 
Sir Christopher Wren, Architect. 
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London, in which parish he was born, mentiens the date as 
the 13th. Such registration errors, however, are not unknown 
even in recent times. In the register of pedigrees of the 
Heralds’ College bearing his arms and crest and attested by 
his signature, he does not trace his ancestry higher than his 
erandfather, Robert Thurloe, of Suffolk, nor does the certificate 
of his death drawn by the Somerset Herald of Arms contain 
more than mere mention of the names of his father and grand- 
father, whereas it enters minutely into the kin of Dame Susan, 
his wife, the daughter of Joseph Brand, Esq., of Edwardstone, 
Suffolk, and gives the names and matrimonial alliances of her 
brothers and sisters and the names of their descendants. 

Stow gives the arms of Simon Morden, Mayor of London 
in 1369, which are the same as those borne by Sir John. They 
are: argent, a fleur-de-lis gules, with the arms of Ulster, with 
crest a lion passant; those of the Brands, his wife’s family, 
being azure, two swords in saltire argent, the hilts or, with a 
border engrailed of the second. 

At the period of Sir John’s entry into commercial life, the 
members of the Turkey Company were carrying on an extensive 
trade with the Levant in woollen cloths, lead, pewter, copperas, 
anual and pepper. They also took out with them dried 
fish, sugar from British colonies, and other produce, which 
being sold in Portugal, Spain, and Italy for pieces of eight, 
gave them the wherewithal to purchase homeward cargoes. 
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Sir John became a member of the company, and was very 
successful in his transactions, entering into them personally, 
and even undertaking a voyage to the Levant, where he is 
supposed to have resided for some time, Stow saying that he 
returned from Aleppo with a very fair estate. 

Heat this time enjoyed great worldly prosperity, and owned 
many ships; but the tenure of riches was then, as ever, pre- 
carious, and he lost the whole of his property and was reduced 
to poverty. It seems, from some expressions in his will, that 
his fleet was lost at sea. 

In addition to defraying the cost of building the college, 
Sir John also amply endowed it by his will of 15 October 1702 
with the whole of his estate, both real and personal, subject to 
a few small legacies and to a sufficient income and property being 
retained by Lady Morden during her life to enable her to live in 
a style befitting her position, the whole being at the disposal of 
the college at her death. These dispositions occupy the 
first part of the will, the remainder dealing with the endow- 
ment and foundation of the college, its rules and officers, its 
management, and the pensions to be paid to members. 
Mention is also made of the ‘‘gownes all alike” which they 
are to wear. 

Unfortunately no pictorial record of these seems to exist, 
and a writer in ‘‘ The Stranger’s Guide ’’ of 1787 said that even 


at that date the gowns with founder’s badge formerly worn had 
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MORDEN COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH: GENERAL PLAN. 
Measured and drawn by T. Frank Green. 
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been discarded for some years. The 
badge was of silver, oval in form, bearing 
the arms of Morden and Brand. 

There were to be in the college as 
many poor merchants as the foundation 
would maintain, who were to have rooms 
and £20 yearly each. The officers were 
to be a treasurer at a salary of {yo a 
year, a chaplain at a salary of £30 a 
year, each residing in the college; further 
a cook and butler, the latter also to be 
clerk of the chapel, were also to be pro- 
vided at {10 a year each, with board and 
lodging. 

The management was to be in the 
hands of visitors or trustees appointed by 
the will (including Sir John’s wife, Dame, 
or Lady, Susan), for whose entertainment 
during the yearly visitation a sum of £10 
was to be set aside, to be expended in a 
dinner for themselves and provender and 
stabling for their horses; and rooms 
were also to be provided for the recep- 
tion of the visitors. 

At the decease of any two of them, other Turkey merchants 
were mentioned as their successors. At the death of these, 
further trustees to fill the vacancies were to be chosen from the 
Turkey Company to keep the number up to seven, “ and if that 
Company fail,” says the will, then they should be chosen 
out of the East India Company; ‘‘and if that Company fail, 
then out of the Court of Aldermen of the City of London, and 
if the Court of Alderman fail” the visitors then surviving 
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JESUS HOSPITAL, BRAY, BERKS: FRONTAGE TO ROAD. 


should at the death of any one of the seven choose a gentleman 
of Kent to fill the vacancy. 

A codicil states that as the House of Commons has rejected 
his application for a remission of taxation for the college, 
he is obliged to reduce the yearly pension to #15: and after 
his death, 


well as expected,” Lady Morden was obliged to reduce the 


‘“some portions of the estate not answering as 


number of members also, which, however, at her decease was 
The increase in the 
value of the property held by the 
estate has since much enlarged the 


again increased. 


scope of the charity, and not only 
are the pensions to members and 
salaries of officials now more liberal, 
but a number of out-pensioners re- 
ceive relief. 

To return to a consideration of the 
building itself. It was carried out by 
Edward Strong as master mason, 


and the details suggest 


a" that the general scheme, 
which is masterly, was 
alone supplied by Wren, 


and that in this case he 







did not supply drawings 
of the 
great,” as he has recorded 
his willingness to do for 
another and more important work of 
his; and it cannot be said that the 
entrance doorway reaches anything 
like the standard of its supposed 
prototype at Bromley. 

The similarity between the two 


‘“mouldings in 
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JESUS HOSPITAL, BRAY, BERKS: GROUND PLAN AND LAY-OUT OF QUAD. 


Measured and drawn by 3 <. Rogers. 





affords strong evidence that the door 
of Morden College was actually 
copied from the last-mentioned ex- 
ample; otherwise it would be difficult 
to explain the inferiority of the Black- 
heath design. A badly made sketch by 
Strong would account for this. 
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The walling generally is of brown bricks, with red quoins 
to window openings and at angles of chimney-stacks, etc., 
the body of the latter, however, being of yellow stock brick. 
The cornices are of wood and the strings are of stone, like the 
quoins at angles of the west front. Both stone and woodwork 
are painted a cream colour, and the effect is quiet and good. 

The main entrance is flanked by stone columns carrying 
a segmental stone hood, and the door is enclosed by a three- 
centred arch. The keystone is carved with cherubs’ heads, and 
the spandrels have rather poor carving of naturalistic type. 

The door itself, of oak, is well moulded, and has a postern 
for occasional use, a flight of three semicircular steps leading 
to the entrance. Above, on acartouche, are the arms in 
heraldic colouring of Morden and Brand, flanked by swags 
of fruit and flowers, carved in stone and painted. 

In the pediment over are niches, containing figures of 
Sir John and Dame Susan Morden, ‘“ which afford correct 
instances of the costume of a man and woman of rank at the 
court of Whitehall.” They are in stone, painted, and the 
former was inserted by Dame Susan after her husband’s death 
in 1708, her own statue having been added by the trustees at 
her death in 1721. 


Jesus Hospitar, Bray, BERKs. 

Walker's picture, ‘* The Harbour of Refuge,’’ was actually 
inspired by the buildings at Bray, and a star is marked on the 
accompanying plan (p. 120) showing the approximate position 
from which the picture was painted. Certain liberties have been 
taken by the artist in his delineation of the enclosed garth; the 
pump with its sheltering box edges has been left out, and a 


statue has been put in its place; the whole is made more 
formal, to give breadth to the picture; but the old worn red 
brick, touched by the setting sun, is painted with fidelity. 

Jesus Hospital (or almshouse) was founded in the year 
1627 by William Goddard. Lysons’s ‘‘ Magna Britannia” 
gives the further information that it was ‘‘for forty poor 
persons, six of whom must be free of the Fishmongers 
Company : these have an allowance of twelve shillings a week 
if married, seven if single. 

‘The remainder of the pensioners must be persons fifty 
years of age, who have been householders in the parish of 
Bray for twenty years: their allowance, two shillings a 
week. They have all wood and coals, and a gown or coat 
every year.” 

The buildings are disposed around a large quadrangle. In 
the middle of the front, facing the east, the entrance to the 
“quad” is placei. To give some importance to this feature 
the building is much higher at this part; indeed, it is almost as 
tall as the chapel, which is built on the axis of the entrance. 

A niche is arranged over the door, containing a statue of 
the donor which is endowed with a curious comeliness of quiet 
beauty. 

The arrangement of the rooms (only one room deep, and 
with windows front and back) is such as to allow the sun to 
touch every one. 

The fireplaces are large compared with the size of the 
chambers: little cupboards for the ‘‘ wood and coal” are 
placed at the sides. 

Besides adding materially to the comfort of the inmates, 
these substantial corners are capable of carrying the fine 
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FORD'S HOSPITAL, COVENTRY : 
From the Sketch by Mervyn I 
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chimney-stacks which give so much character to the roofs. 
No feature is more English than this, and none susceptible of 
more various treatment. It is curious how little is made of it 
to-day, when no part of architecture is so starved and feeble. In 
these almshouses the stacks are arranged (always on the outer 
slope of the roof) in groups of two placed diagonally on a 
kind of plinth. They are all built of small bricks without 
ornaments beyond those trifling ones affected by the bricklayer 
—oversailing courses and steeply sloped weatherings ; but the 
effect is charming. The slope of the roof to the quad has 
dormer windows in it to light the lofts, and it also serves to 
light the porches. 

It will be noticed that one door from the quadrangle goes 
into two rooms by means of a small porch, into which the 
party-wall butts. The party walls, for greater security against 
fire, are taken over this porch, carried on an oak beam, and go 
into the centre mullions of the dormers. 

Stonework has been used sparingly—for the facing of 
doorways and windows, and the copestones to the gables. 


ALMSHOUSES, AUDLEY END. 

The almshouses at Audley End offer a good example of 
quiet and appropriate brickwork design. The houses are built 
around courtyards, which are entered by arched gateways. 
The brickwork of the stables at Audley End House is a charm- 
ing example of similar work—a type that, unfortunately, is 
badly neglected at the present time. 





Forp’s HosPITAL, COVENTRY. 
Ford's Hospital, situated in Grey Friars Lane, Coventry, is 
an excellent example of fifteenth-century wood-and-plaster work. 
(To be continued.) 
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FORD’S HOSPITAL, COVENTRY: WEST ELEVATION. 
Measured and drawn by E. J. May, F.RI.B.A. 








A STUDY IN CATHEDRAL DESIGN. 


By THOMAS RAYSON, A.R.I.B.A. 


HIS design has been evolved from a study of various 
A medizval buildings in England and France, and it 
originated in a desire to produce a tower after that 
of St. Rombaut, at Malines. In order to do this, and to make 
the tower an integral part 
of a complete structure, 
Ely was taken as a general 
type, so that the tower 
could have a_ position 
at the west, where its 
lines would rise from the 
ground. 

The dimensions of the 
cathedral may be com- 
pared with those of ex- 
isting cathedrals, among 
which it would range with 
the smallest. The span 
of the nave is 28ft., as 
Lichfield and Norwich 
(Ely is 39 ft.), while the 
height, 65 ft., is higher 
than Lichheld, 57 ft., and 
lower than Norwich, 83 ft. 
The length, 380 ft., is 
about the same as Exeter, 
Chester, and Chichester ; 
though most, such as 
Winchester, Ely, Canter- 
bury, Norwich (with 
Lady Chapel), are about 
500 ft., or more. 

The proportions of the 
tower approximate those 
of Malines, the con- 
tour of whose buttresses, 
which gives the delightful 
outline, has been studied, 
and a similar effect at- 
tempted with English de- 
tail. A very important 
factor is the manner in 
which the wall face re- 
cedes and heavy shadows 
are produced. The treat- 
ment of the upper stages, 
though suggested by 





behind the other as the distance from the eye lengthens, 
can be seen in St. Mary’s Church, Oxford, and is produced 
by the south aisle, clerestory, and tower. This suggested 
the adoption of a double aisle on the north side of the 
nave. By lighting the 
triforium as at West- 
| minster, and instead of 
heightening the aisle wall 
for the purpose as the 
builders did there, by 
moving out the aisle 
wall one bay and con- 
structing the triforium 
wall on arches, a con- 
tinuous edition of the rich 
Oxford University Church 
effect is attained. Two 
bays of this elevation 
have been drawn. Lighted 
triforia are fairly common, 
for Ely, Durham, and 
Chichester have them ; 
they are found also in 
France — Coutances, 
Reims, Chalons-sur- 
Marne, Amiens, etc. 

The internal treatment 
of the nave is an effort to 
combine the elegant pro- 
portions of the inade- 
quately lighted Canter- 
bury nave with the fine 
clerestory at Winchester. 
The vaulting is of the 
quadripartite form, and 
covered with a steep cast- 
lead roof as at Ely. 

The main transepts 
are of the same span as 
nave and choir, i.e. 28 ft., 
and the plan of the 
crossing is nearly an 
octagon. At Ely, thesides 
taking the arms of the 
building are much larger 
than the others which 
are pierced with win- 





Malines, uncompleted as 
it is, has been worked VIEW FROM THE 
out in the character of 

the fine Somerset towers, more especially Batcombe, St. Cuth- 
bert’s, Wells Cathedral, Evercreech, and Bishop’s Lydeard. 

At the base of the tower is a porch, which in the perspec- 
tive resembles Hereford north porch; but, on further con- 
sideration, this was given up in favour of that at Peterborough. 
Low western transepts support the tower, as at Ely, with 
corner turrets. 

The exceedingly rich effect of three walls rising one 





dows. The windows have 
been enlarged and raised 
in this design, making 
the crossing considerably higher than 
the adjoining vaulting. In this parti- 
cular the type of a Renaissance Cathe- 
dral is suggested. Now, at Ely, the 
wooden lead-covered octagon is placed 
so that the angles are opposite the 
sides below. This necessitates but 
three sides to the vaulting, thus :— 


SOUTH-WEST. 
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Plate LV. December 1917. 


A STUDY IN CATHEDRAL DESIGN: LONGITUDINAL SECTION AND SOUTH ELEVATION. 
By Thomas Rayson, A.R.I.B.A. 
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whereas by placing the octagons parallel the vaulting becomes 
thus :-— 





This vaulting and all that covers the crossing are of wood. 

The triforium has been omitted in the choir, and the design 
is based on the Malvern choir. As at Winchester and 
St. Albans, an elaborate stone reredos enables the high altar 
to be kept free of the east end, which, as at Durham, York, 
and Lincoln, is square, and is provided with chapels. As at 
York, an eastern transept rises from the south choir aisle and 
lights the high altar and reredos. 

The Lady Chapel is situated in a position north of the 
choir, as at Ely, but is attached to the aisle and divided from 
it only by a stone screen. 

Instead of the orthodox octagonal Chapter House, precedent 
found at Bristol and Oxford has been employed, and a 
rectangular form adopted. This and the west porch, which 
has a large parvise, are roofed in timber. Vaulting is used 
everywhere else. 





A STUDY IN CATHEDRAL DESIGN: 
By Thomas Rayson, A.R.I.B.A, 





The vaulting of the nave and aisles is of the quadripartite 
form. The sexapartite form has been suggested for the 
transepts. The main transept vaulting is based on that of 
Tewkesbury nave and Gloucester choir, and that in the choir, 
which would be very ornate, was worked out from the vaulting 
of Norwich nave and Ely choir. The Lady Chapel would 
have a specially individual vault, the principles proposed for its 
construction being those of the Oxford Divinity School vault 
and of the choir at St. Frideswide’s, but fan-vaulting would be 
substituted for the lierne form. 

The fittings have been arranged in the manner typical 
of the fifteenth-century monastic churches. A wood screen 
divides the clergy from the laity, and, west of the crossing, the 
rood screen, with loft, extends across the full width of the 
church. Altars are here provided, and elaborately coloured 
reredoses and super-reredoses have been suggested for the lay 
altar and that in the north wall aisle. The rood beam with 
fi 
coloured after the manner of Attleborough, Bramfield, Ran- 


ures, and the whole of this screen and loft, would be 


worth, etc. The pulpitum carrying the organ is placed under 
the crossing, into which the choir partly extends. The 
canopies to the stalls are indicated after the types at 
Ripon, Manchester, and Beverley, which have a niche to the 
The pinnacles, however, would here be much 
Stone screens are shown in this part of the 


upper stage. 
exaggerated. 
cathedral. 

Although the sources of suggestion are mediaeval buildings 
of widely different locality, this cathedral would religiously 
maintain the local traditions and character of the district 
in which it were erected. 


PLAN. 








THE PROTECTION 


AND PRESERVATION 


OF ANCIENT 


BUILDINGS. 


N spite of the restrictions which the War has imposed upon 

| the work of the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, the Committee has contrived to make its 
fortieth annual report, just issued, a document of considerable 
architectural interest. The record of work accomplished is 
necessarily of small proportions. Works of ‘‘ restoration,” it 
is recalled in the introduction, have been everywhere post- 
poned; and even where action has been necessary for the 
preservation of an ancient building, only the most urgent 
repairs have been possible. Physical inactivity, however, has 
acted, if at all, as a mental stimulus; and the Society has 
more than maintained its customary vigilance in the defence 


with the exception of the western wing, which is tenanted by 
a farmer. 

The building is a unique architectural specimen of the 
middle period of the sixteenth century; the ground plan 
roughly corresponds with the ‘‘H” type. The beauty of its 
outline, rich in octagonal pinnacles and fine chimneys, forms 


.a striking contrast with its surroundings. The fabric is 


sound: the red brick of which it is built has withstood the 
ravages of time and has weathered remarkably well; indeed, 
externally it looks very much as it did in the early years of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign. The interior has been mostly 
stripped of its fittings years ago, and presents a sad picture of 





EASTBURY HALL, BARKING, ESSEX. 


From a Drawing by Hanslip Fletcher. 


Reproduced by courtesy of the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 


of threatened buildings. In all, seventy-eight buildings 
received the attention of the Society during the year ended 
I June 1917. Many famous structures are included in the 
list ; and we may feel satisfied that no effort will be spared to 
ensure their preservation. 

By the courtesy of the Society we are able to reproduce a 
selection from the admirable illustrations which accompany the 
report, together with a few words of description and comment. 


EASTBURY HALL, BARKING, ESSEX. 

The manor of Eastbury formerly belonged to the Bene- 
dictine Abbey of Barking; in 1557 it passed into the hands of 
private owners, and from 1734 the glory of the manor-house 
has steadily declined, until to-day it has fallen into disuse 


neglect. Horses and poultry are housed in the parlours and 
the dining-room, which in bygone days were resplendent 
with decorated ceilings and stone fireplaces, painted frescoes 
and tapestries. 

The existence of this building has been insecure for two 
centuries or more, but its threatened demolition has never been 
more real than it is at the present moment. Its degradation 
may be consummated and it may be handed over to the house- 
breaker. The timber it still contains may seal its doom unless 
effectual measures are taken to ensure its preservation. The 
Society has made urgent representations to the borough 
council, but without Parliamentary sanction it is impossible to 
protect the building for all time unless some individual or body 
of persons would purchase it with that intent. 


The sugges- 
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tion has been made that it should be converted into a home 
for disabled soldiers, for which it is eminently fitted; and 
surely this late Tudor manor-house would have a particular 
charm for those men who have fought and suffered for their 
country. 


ABBOT’S BARN, PILTON, SOMERSET. 


This old barn formerly belonged to the Abbots of Glaston- 
bury, whose summer palace—now called the Manor House—is 
close by. 

The interior exhibits an interesting construction of oak, 
and the roof is covered partly with thatch and partly with 
stone tiles. The thatch had fallen into such bad repair that 
the owner contemplated replacing it with blue slates, which 
would have robbed the building of one of its most character- 
istic features. Fortunately, local feeling was aroused, and 
owing to the energy and public spirit of a resident the building 


it is satisfactory to be able to read that the citizens of 
St. Albans have awakened to its interest, and that already a 
movement is on foot to preserve it. 

Judging from old maps and other data, the building was 
erected late in the sixteenth century; it underwent consider- 
able alteration in the reign of Charles II; the brick front of 
seven bays, two storeys high, replaced the overhanging timber 
front, and the hall, which formed the principal apartment, was 
divided in two. Fortunately the new work was inserted 
withont displacing existing features. The original fireplace 
with its Tudor Rose decoration was left standing, and the 
moulded oak beams with the trellis panelling in the ceiling 
remained in situ. 
make this clear. 


Reference to the accompanying plan will 
The alterations of the seventeenth century 
included the adaptation of the existing roof timbers and the 
insertion of three dormer windows, two with straight-sided 
pediments, the centre one having a segmental pediment, which 





Photo: Messrs. J. H. Day and Sons. 


TITHE BARN, PILTON, SOMERSET. 


Reproduced by courtesy of the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 


was at the eleventh hour rescued from this fate. Although 
the slates were already on the site, arrangements were 
made for reed to be substituted; and in spite of the severe 
winter, as well as the War, a competent thatcher has 
made steady progress with the work, which is now nearing 
completion. 

As the result of this careful treatment, this valuable and 
venerable building has been preserved without loss of 
interest, and will remain one of the treasures of the county for 
many years. 


No. 1 St. PETER STREET, ST. ALBANS, HERTS. 

Mr. Thackeray Turner’s letter to ‘‘The Times” has 
recently drawn attention to the house No. 1 St. Peter Street, 
called The Mansion, which is among the finest survivals of 
sixteenth-century architecture in the city. For three hundred 
years this house has been associated with civic affairs, and 


was taken down and replaced by a straight-sided one thirty 
years ago. 

All the work is in good preservation, and if the projected 
act of vandalism can be stopped and the panelling saved for 
the city the building might well become a public museum. 
A small committee is to be formed locally to discuss a 
proposition on these lines, and, if necessary, to invite 
subscriptions. 

At any time, the destruction of houses of historical interest 
is deplorable ; but in these days of national stress, and with the 
example before us of spoliation in the areas devastated by war, 
these heirlooms of the past within our doors must be guarded 
with zealous care. 

Readers of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW will remember 
Mr. Hanslip Fletcher’s large pen-and-ink drawing of this 
interesting old house which formed the frontispiece to the 
August issue. 
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As the introduction to the Society’s 
report contains matter of considerable 
topical interest, we quote it somewhat 
freely :— 

** The introduction to the previous 
issue,” it is stated, ‘‘ drew attention 
to the risk of disfiguring ancient build- 
ings and their amenities, and more 
especially churches, by the erection of 
unsuitable memorials. It is too often 
the case that such memorials, though 
unobjectionable and even __ praise- 
worthy in themselves, have been de- 
signed without any consideration of 
the building in which they are to be 
placed. It is evident that such a warn- 
ing needs restatement, for the past 
year has revealed yet another danger. 

“There is a growing desire for 
adding war memorial chapels or other 
structures to cathedrals and churches. 
These projects are intended to com- 
memorate the sacrifices made by the 
country, town, and village, and are 
often promoted with the additional 
object of enlarging the edifice con- 
cerned. Schemes of this nature almost 
invariably involve the alteration or 
destruction of some ancient workmanship, a procedure to be 
deplored when, as frequently happens, the extension has little 
reference to the real needs of the church. 

‘A typical instance is the proposal to restore the missing 
Norman chapel at the east end of Norwich Cathedral which was 
removed in the thirteenth century to give place to a new Lady 
Chapel. This later structure in turn was demolished in the 
sixteenth century, and the site has remained practically vacant 
since that time. It is doubtful if in ordinary times such a 
building as is now proposed would be seriously contemplated. 
The idea of replacing the earlier missing chapel, the foundations 
of which are known to exist, as a War memorial, however, 
encourages the authorities to proceed, and the site, shape, and 
character having been chosen, instructions are given to a 
qualified architect to plan a Norman chapel. 

‘*The plan at present favoured by the Dean and Chapter, 
while confusing the structural story of the cathedral, appears 
unsuited to its dual purpose. It will not adapt itself to any 
purpose of worship other than what is already provided, nor 
will it at the same time lend itself to the best means of com- 
memorating the names of Norfolk men and the deeds which 
they have rendered in the great struggle. 

“Other less important cases could be given where a more 
general acceptance of the proposals would have been secured 
had competent advice been taken in the initial stages. The 
ancient ecclesiastical buildings of this country are a national 
possession protected by ecclesiastical law from risk of deface- 
ment, destruction, or undesirable decoration, and are placed in 
the hands of incumbents or other temporary authority to be 
cared for. The purpose of a faculty is not always understood 
“or observed by these responsible guardians, and it is often 
found that changes are effected to the detriment of these 
priceless buildings when, by the ordinary operation of the law, 
all risk of injury would have been avoided. It is seemly that the 
church should not display signs of internal troubles, but in the 
matter of its great places of worship a strict observance of 
ecclesiastical law and authoritative custom should be upheld.” 


AND PRESERVATION 





OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS. 


From an Etching by Hanslip Fletcher. 


Reproduced by courtesy of the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 
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Reproduced by courtesy of the Society for the Protection of 


Ancient Buildings. 

















“THE WORKING-CLASS HOUSING PROBLEM 


AND 


To the 

Sik; 
The very interesting article by Mr. Mervyn Macartney 
gives rise to so many ideas that it is not easy to express them 
in a reasonable space. 


Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


If the notes which follow appear to 
criticize some of the points mentioned in the article, it is 
because it is convenient to deal with them as they appear. 

The difficulties with which most of us have to contend are 
found in urban, or rather suburban, housing, and the only 
plan illustrated which can be considered as belonging to this 
The others come under 
the head of tural cottages, or are designed for special positions. 


type is the standard plan on page 79. 


Reference is made to the appalling streets of some of the 
suburbs of London and cther large cities. It is this state of 
things which needs alteration, but how is it to be done? 

Mr. Macartney does not discuss sites; but is not this the 


crux of the whole matter? Assuming that cottage plans are 





limited to several types—and it is reasonable to suppose that 
the limit of the number of combinations of three bedrooms on 
the upper floor and of living-room and scullery on the lower 
floor is soon reached—the architect is in a very helpless 
position if the plots have not been considered with a due regard 
to the grouping of the houses in a convenient and pleasing 
manner. Surely this is essentially a matter for an architect. 
Unfortunately, however, he has often no opportunity of doing 
this. In many estates the frontages are practically fixed so as 
to obtain as many ground rents as possible, and this, together 
with the great cost of street and sewer making, renders it 
almost hopeless to depart from the stereotyped plan. The 
frontages must be kept as small as possible. 

In this city it has been usual to divide the estates into plots 
of 56 ft. frontage for four houses, with one through passage 
leading toa common yard. This gives rooms just over 12 ft. 
between the dividing walls, and, 
opens directly into the front room. 
the way, 


of course, the front door 
It is hardly ever used, by 
house. The 
stairs are placed between the front and the back rooms, 
and a scullery may or may not project as a back addition. 
The through passage is 3 ft. 6in. wide, and the 
The terraces are continued without a break 
until the cross streets are reached. The general effect of 
miles of these streets is as depressing as can well be 
imagined. 

The standard plan illustrated in the article is, with very 
slight variations, the one evolved by many architects, and has 


except for bearing the number of the 


bedrooms 
extend over it. 
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ITS SOLUTION.” 


as small a frontage as is possible a good plan. It is 
noticeable, however, that the conveniences are not included in 
the main building, and these are never sightly in separate 
blocks. But even this plan, although the actual cost of the 
buildings may not exceed that with an inferior plan, is almost 
impracticable as a remunerative investment unier ordinary 
circumstances—for the following reasons. Assuming there are 
twenty cottages in five blocks of four each, with 6 ft. between 


the blocks, the frontage would work out as follows 


See FIG. 1.) 


Ft. in 

Four houses at 16 ft. between walls ves see 64 0 
Five walls at gin. ... ar nee oe8 ine 3 9 
Each block Le 67 9 

67ft.gin.by 5 —... wos em noe +» 398 6 
Four spaces at 6 ft. ... ee “Ss Roe jon 24 0 
Two half-spaces at 3 ft. we ie cee ate 6 0 
Total .. 368 9 


On the other hand twenty cottages in one terrace with one 
through passage to each would give this result :— 


See FIG. 2. 


rt. in: 

Four houses at 12 ft. 24 in. between walls ns 48 9 
Four walls and two half-walls . pen 3 9 
One passage sont see see soo 5s 3 6 
Each block ... eae 56 Oo 

Five blocks at 56 ft. ... a = ae 1 230 © 


As the cost of street dedication and ground rent would be 
one third more in the former than in the latter case, it is easy 
to see why such a plan, however good, does not find favour 
with those building for an investment, let alone with specu- 
lating builders. 

The idea of using local materials is a very good one in the 
country, but it is hardly practicable in towns. 
able working-class streets of our cities 


In the innumer- 
it is not possible to 
In this city of steep 
stone is largely used in the 
immediate proximity of the quarries which exist on one side; 
but on the sides where there are no quarries stone is not 
used. Inthe stone suburbs it is used only for fronts, brick 
being used for the backs. For foundation walls rubble stone is 
cheaper than brick, and is used freely. To mix stone and brick 
externally is a shabby way of dealing with the problem, and is 
entirely destructive of any sentiment in favour of buildings 
appearing to ‘“‘ grow out of the soil.” Besides, at any time a 
brickyard may be started close to the quarries, and what has 
been a stone district becomes a brick one. Stone is wasteful of 
space; there will probably be many open joints in the interior 
of the wall, and the mortar is likely to drop out. Rough stone, 
too, catches the dirt and smoke more thin smooth brick. 
Of course, for buildings of other kinds nothing is more 
delightful than stone, but it is hardly suitable 
street of cottages in a smoky atmosphere. 


consider the general use of stone. 
gradients and costly carting, 


for street after 
Some of the West 
Riding towns—where stone is actually cheaper than brick, and 
is in consequence used almost exclusively 
that can be seen in brick districts. 

Mr. Macartney 
‘* pretty ” 





al in ugliness any 
disclaims any intention of showing 
houses, but there is not one in his article that is 
not attractive in every way—far more so than the fussy 
erections with which we are familiar. 
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It is doubtful whether a single coat of plaster can ever be 
satisfactory. Walls are usually so uneven that quite an inch 
of plaster is necessary in places to obtain a flat surface. With 
rubble stone it is often nearly two inches thick in places. To use 
a plaster which would give an even surface in one thick coat 
would be more expensive than to use a coat of rough mortar 
with a setting coat which would take paper or distemper. 

If the problem of suburban housing is difficult, what can be 
said of the districts between the business centre of the city and 
the suburbs? These are the districts in which are found the 
‘‘condemned areas’ occupied by the most miserable section of 
the population, and these are the despair of the housing 
reformer. In Continental cities, as in the West End cf London, 
these intermediate districts are often the most attractive. 
They are occupied by the wealthiest of the inhabitants who do 
not wish to get as far away as they can from the centre, as is 
the case in our provincial cities. In removing slum property 
it is obvious that the two-storied suburban cottage cannot be 
erected in these districts. It is better to deal with this problem 
more on the lines of the Westminster housing scheme by 
providing flats with good open spaces, and playing-greens with 
fountains and ornamental gardens and courts. These are 
much more interesting than streets of two-storied cottages, and 
if provided in our provincial cities should attract a large class 
of the population who wish to be near the centre. 

Possibly these notes emphasize the difficulties rather than 
suggest a solution of the housing problem. Is not the 
question in the main an economic one ? 

H. L. Paterson, A.R.I.B.A. 
Cairns Chambers, 
19 St. James's Street, 
Sheffield. 


To the I:ditor of THe ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 
SIR, 

I was pleased to see in your October number that you are 
opening your columns to what one might call a conference in 
print on the above important subject. I was much interested 
in Mr. Macartney’s remarks as to the living-room stove, for I 
also must confess to be a worshipper of the British open fire. 


HOUSING PROBLEM.” 


I have been the means in several cases of having fixed a stove 
which meets the case, and I enclose two small sketches which 
will explain to a certain extent the working of it. In the one 
case, I fixed it in an old cottage fireplace in the north of 
Scotland ; the other represents new work. 

In the former, I admit the old stonework adds to the 
effect, but it could be equally well placed in the regulation 
opening, with cement jambs and head. It will be seen that it 
is not a substitute, but a proper open fire. The oven is over 
the fire behind what appears to be a blower, and the sloping 
back when let down forms a hot plate as in arange. The 
arrangement cooks well, and this I have on the very best 
authority, namely, the housewives’, while the head of the 
family must certainly be pleased with the open fire in the 
evenings. In the type of house we are considering, the bath, 
if there is one (and there certainly ought to be), is generally in 
the scullery adjoining the living-room. Now, a boiler can be 
supplied with the stove, so that, by fixing a small tank in the 
scullery, hot water can be had for the bath, without the 
trouble of carrying it after it has been heated. 

John Stuart Mill has put it that the object of all true 
practical economy is the greatest amount of happiness for the 
greatest possible number; and in making the home comfort- 
able we are taking a step towards the realization of this high 
ideal. 

GEO. MCLEAN Forp, F.R.I.B.A. 
Bank Chambers, 
329 High Holborn, W.C. 


MR. MACARTNEY REPLIES. 

Replying to correspondents whose letters appeared in our 
last issue, Mr. Macartney writes :— 

“It is impossible for me to go into detail in criticizing the 
correspondence evoked by my article; but I should like to 
reply to various objections contained in some of the letters. 
Mr. Hallam asks why should a tenant pay for an empty space 
ina roof? Does he mean that flat roofs are more economic 
than steep roofs? My experience of them is that unless made 
with care they are very costly to construct; and they are entirely 
out of keeping with the building tradition of this country, and, 
in rural districts, with the character of 
their surroundings. 




















‘“‘The selection of site and placing 
of the buildings on it is so much a matter 
of locality that it is impossible to dis- 
cuss the problem in a short article. 
There are certain definite rules accepted 
by all who have studied the subject, 
such as, place the living-room to get all 
the sun possible, let the ground fall 
away from the houses, do not place 
more than eight dwellings (separate) to 
the acre, etc. 

“T am afraid Mr. Bromley’s plan 
would not appeal to the T.P. and 
R.H. Council. All back additions are 
anathema to the modern cottage de- 
signer. If Mr. Bromley could plan his 
scullery annex dos a dos on the party 
wall he would obtain a longer open 
space between one projection and that of 
the next house. Mr. Bromley’s remarks 














THE LIVING-ROOM STOVE. 
From Sketches by Geo. McLean Ford, F.R.1I.B.A. 


as to access to back areas of dwellings 
are borne out by troubles, etc., at Well 
Hall. There is no nation so tenacious 




















It has taken half acentury to 


of its insularity as the English. 
bring flats into any sort of favour, and that only with ‘ people 


of means.’ The labouring and working class do not take to them 
kindly. They want private access to their houses and gardens, and 
do not intend to sharedoors, gates, paths, or staircase with anyone. 

“As to Mr. Burgess’s carefully thought-out review of my 
article, I must in the first place thank him for the pains he has 
taken to form an impartial judgment on the plans, etc. He 
has studied the problem from the overseas standpoint, which is 
always interesting but not always practical (a sentence or two 
back I spoke of the English insularity), and the particular 
stratum of society that these buildings are planned for dislikes 
novelties. Baths, hot-water pipes, and sanitary conveniences 
can only be introduced with great care, as very often the 
tenant, instead of utilizing them for the purposes they were 
meant for, destroys them. We must educate people to the idea 
of these things if they are to be properly used. The cost of 
upkeep is enormously. increased by every additional article that 
is introduced into the building. Acirculating hot-water system 
would be both costly to install and difficult to keep in order, 
especially in villages where there is no constant supply of water. 
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suggestion of a cupboard-dresser partition 
seems to me capable of much utility. But I do not believe in 
the veranda on the north side of a cottage. It would become 
the receptacle of all the rubbish that collects in a house, and 
possibly be turned into a fowl-run or even a pigsty. The 


Mr. Burgess’s 


warming of rooms by running a flue-pipe through them and 
using a portable stove is excellent if it can be carried out; but 
the scheme would be a novelty to most cottagers, and not 
likely to catch on rapidly. I can fully bear out Mr. Burgess’s 
recommendation of frame houses. I lived nearly a year in 
such buildings, and found them very comfortable, even with 
temperature below zero. 

‘Mr. Keith Young’s communication is the one that seems 
to me most illuminating and practical. I am glad indeed to 
get the sanction of an expert as to the unnecessary heights 
insisted on by local authorities in some districts. This is a 
matter that will certainly be seen into by the Local Govern- 
ment Board. The patent brick I referred to was one made by 
Colliers, of Reading. It is about 4 in. thick and is stated to be 
waterproof. I heard good reports of it, and had specified its 
use just when the War broke out.” 


R.I.B.A. NATIONAL HOUSING COMPETITION. 


HE Local Government Board, being desirous of obtain- 
‘i ing designs for cottages suitable for the housing of the 
working classes, have placed at the disposal of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects a sum of money for 
this purpose, and the Institute has therefore decided to 
invite its Allied Societies to assist in obtaining designs under 
the following conditions :— 
For the purpose of the competition, the country is divided 
into six areas, comprising the districts of the Allied Societies 
and the R.I.B.A., as follows :— 


I. Northern Area.—Northern Architectural Association, Leeds and West 
Yorkshire Architectural Society, York and East Yorkshire Architectural 
Society, Sheffield South Yorkshire and District Society of Architects and 
Surveyors. 

Il. Manchester and Liverpool Area. 
Liverpool Architectural Society. 

Il. Adland Area.—Birmingham Architectural Association, Nottingham 
and Derby Architectural Society, Leicester and Leicestershire Society of 
Architects, Northamptonshire Association of Architects. 

IV. South Wales Area.—South Wales Institute of Architects. 

V. South-West Area.—Devon and Exeter Architectural Society, Bristol 
Society of Architects, Hampshire and Isle of Wight Association of Architects. 


Manchester Society of Architects, 


VI. Home Counties Area.—Royal Institute of British Architects. 


CONDITIONS. 
V7. Home Counties Area, 


1. Pursuant to the scheme above described, the Royal Institute of British 
Architects invite designs for cottages in accordance with the instructions and 
particulars stated below. ‘The competition is open to any British subject. 

2. The designs are to be suitable for erection in urban and rural districts 
in the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, Huntingdon, Middlesex, Essex, 
Hertfordshire, Bedfordshire, Oxfordshire, Buckinghamshire, Berkshire, Surrey, 
Sussex, and Kent. 

3. The designs are to include four classes or types of cottages as described 
below, and premiums are offered as follows :— 


Ist. 2nd. 

Class A ee = ... £100 £50 
wy BD = _— ane 100 50 

a: SS eae a mee 100 50 

“ 2 fae sag mee 50 30 


4. The adjudication will be made by a committee of not less than three 
architects appointed by the Royal Institute of British Architects, and their 
judgment is to be accepted as final. 

5. It is to be understood by competitors that the payment of the premiums 
conveys the absolute possession of the designs, including all copyright or 
other rights, and that the promoters will be at liberty to make any use what- 
ever of the designs, and to publish them with the names and addresses of 
the authors. The promoters reserve the right to exhibit publicly, after the 
award, all or any of the designs as they may think best, with the names of the 
authors attached. No architect shall compete in more than one area. 
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6. Designs are to be prepared strictly in accordance with the instructions 
below, and any design which does not so conform will be excluded. On this 
point the Committee of Selection are to be the sole judges. 

>, Designs are to be delivered carriage paid to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 
9 Conduit Street, Regent Street, London, W.1, on or before 31 January 1918. 

rhe unsuccessful designs will be returned to the authors carriage paid 
as soon as practicable. 

g. Any questions had to be addressed to the Secretary of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, 9 Conduit Street, W.1, on or before 27 November. 
Replies will be issued to all competitors as early as possible. 

10. Each set of designs is to be accompanied by a sealed envelope 
containing the name and address of the author. 

11. No motto cr distinguishing mark is to be put on the drawings. 

12. Every care will be taken of the drawings, but the promoters will not 
be responsible for any damage they may sustain, or for their loss. 

13. Designs may be submitted in any or all of the classes as follows :-— 


Class A,—Living-room, scullery, etc., and three bedrooms. 

Ciass |] Living-room, parlour, scullery, etc., and three bedrooms, 
Class C.—Living-room, parlour, scullery, etc., and two bedrooms. 
All the aLove to be treated as two stories. 


Class D.—Variations of either A, B, and C platned entirely or mainly 
Larder, fuel store, etc., w.c. or e.c., cupboards, etc., to be 


on one fioor, 


included. 


14. In all cases back additions are to be avoided or minimized as much 
is possible 

1s. .\il houses are to be provided with a fixed bath and a_ cold-water 
supply. Arrangements for the supply of hot water are to be indicated on 


the plan. 
16. Positions of all principal pieces ot furniture, such as dressers, tables, 


beds, ete., together with opening of doors, the points of the compass, and 


dimensions of rooms, are to be indicated on the plan. 
17. In Classes A, B, and C several houses must be shown as a block 
of which three are to be planned in detail, the others in outline only. Of 


hese three, one is to be an end or semi-detached house ; another a terrace 
house or one between party walls with narrow frontage (not exceeding 18 ft.), 
and a third with wide frontage. The depth of the site is left to the discretion 
of the competitors, and the site may be regarded as level. 

18. The general height of rooms is to be not less than 8 ft., the floor area 
of the principal bedroom to be not less than 160 ft., and no bedroom to be 
less than 7o ft. 

19. The plans may be prepared without regard to any existing by-laws 
or local Act provisions, the object being to show the best types possible if 
existing restrictions are removed. 

20. Each design is to show plans of each floor, one section indicating the 
staircase, and two elevations, and to be drawn to a scale of one-eighth of an 
inch to the foot on half double-elephant sheets. No other drawings to 
be submitted. 

21. All diawings are to be in line only without washes, with the walls 
blacked in, and are to be sent flat. 

22. The designs in each of the Classes A, B, C, and D are to be on 
separate sheets. Notes cf materials, etc., are to be printed on the drawings, 
together with the cubic contents of each house measured from one foot below 
the floor to half-way up the rcof. No separate report is necessary. 

23. Wherever possible, materials of the locality, if reasonably obtainable, 
should be specified ; but, as there exists at the present time a serious shortage 
of certain materials, competitors are invited to consider and suggest the 
substitution of others with a view to facilitating and cheapening construction. 
It is essential that strict economy be exercised throughout the design, and this 
will be an important consideration in making the awards. 








A MODERN LIGHTING INSTALLATION. 


N the past, architects have not 
| perhaps been fully alive to the 
high importance of artificial 
illumination in buildings; but recent 
years have witnessed a gradual but 
definite change of policy with regard 
to this vital department of building 
equipment. It is certainly no exag- 
geration to say that artificial lighting 
is now receiving closer and more care- 
ful attention than ever before. A 
notable instance of modern practice 
is provided by the new premises for 
the Crown Agents for the Colonies, 
illustrated in our last issue (Messrs. 
John W. F.R.I.B.A., 
and Flight - Lieutenant Maxwell 
Ayrton, R.N., A.R.I.B.A.,  archi- 


Simpson, 


tects). 

These buildings were partly com- 
pleted before the War, and the light- 
ing arrangements were very carefully 
considered before the equipment was 
selected. An extensive series of 
tests, running over a period of six 
months, was made with all forms ot 
lighting systems—direct, semi-indi- 
rect, and indirect—with various types 
of equipment; and, as a result, in- 
direct lighting with half-watt type 


gOS. Sane 


THE NEW PREMISES OF THE CROWN 
LIGHTING INSTALLATION 





L 
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GENERAL TYPE OF FITTING. 





c 





lamps was selected, and a trial 
equipment of the B.T.H. ‘‘ Eye-rest ”’ 
system was installed. 

A thorough test was given to it 
under practical conditions of office 
work, and subsequently this type 
of equipment was specified and 
ordered for the lighting of the 
whole premises. When the addi- 
tional buildings of the group belong- 
ing to the department were completed 
a year or so later, the same system 
with half-watt type lamps was it 
stalled throughout. 

The accompanying _ illustrations 
are reproduced from untouched photo- 
graphs. The upper one shows the 
general type of fitting adopted 
throughout the buildings, while the 
lower, an office interior, shows the 
excellence of the lighting effect 
secured. It was taken by the actual 
light of the fittings installed. 

The intensity of the light on the 
working surface is fully as strong as 
that which would be obtained from 
unscreened light sources; but the 
indirect principle ensures the elimi- 
nation of all offensive glare and 
objectionable shadows. 


AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES, MILLBANK, WESTMINSTER : 
IN TYPICAL OFFICE. 


John W. Simpson, F.R.I.B.A., and Flight-Lieut. Maxwell Ayrton, R.N., A.R.I.B.A., Architects. 
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CONCRETE REINFORCEMENT \ 











Swimming Bath, for St. Annes-on-the-Sea U.D.C. Gangways and Terraces reinforced with B.R C. Fabric. 


pAct roll or sheet of B.R.C. 


Fabric is one single con- 


tinuous piece of steel in mesh 
form, practically and theoretically 


the ideal 


concrete 


arrangement for 


reinforcement. 








The British Re- 
inforced Concrete 


Engineering Co., Ltd., 
Head Office: 1, Dickin- 





London: 36, Lime Street 
Birmingham : 118, NewSt. 
Liverpool: 36, Dale St. 
Newcastle-on- Tyne: 2, 


son Street, Manchester Pa St. Nicholas Buildings 

Works: Trafford MIT rit Sheffield: 38, Church St. 

Park, Manchester REPO RRRREE REIDY Glasgow : 62, Robertson St. 
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An effective Fireplace Suite, showing the application of the 


No. 591 Carron “ Stella’’ Gas Fire. 


“You can hear 
a pin drop” 


&:, whena “Stella” 


Gas Fire is burning. 
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The heat is intense — per- 
fectly distributed——and no 
apparent flame. 


By Appointment. 


These are only a few of the special features of the 


CARRON PATENT 
“STELLA” GAS FIRES 


for the remainder of which you are referred to 


the Company’s booklet, free on application to 


CARRON (CComMPANY Works : 
CARRON, STIRLINGSHIRE 


On view at the Company's Showrooms: London (City and West 
End), Liverpool, Bristol, Birmingham, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Edin- 
burgh, and Glasgow. 
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M. B. BOUNDS & SON, 


Architectural Sculptors and Carvers 
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GAZA STREET, NEW _ STREET, 
KENNINGTON, S.E. 


*Phone 1403 Hep. Estd. 1869. 














An O.D.S. Roof in ‘*RUSTICS” 
and Hanging Slates. 





THE DISTINCT COLOURS, 
“GREEN -GREY,” 
“GREENS” of VARIOUS TONES, 
and “REDS,” 


from 


OLD DELABOLE QUARRIES, 


CANNOT BE MATCHED ELSEWHERE. 


“RANDOM” SLATES for laying in Graduated or Diminishing Courses 
is a feature of our work. They make 


ROOFS WHICH ALWAYS LOOK WELL. 





Samples, Prices, and particulars of our roofing 
service. 


Apply OLD DELABOLE QUARRIES, 
DELABOLE, CORNWALL. 





Purely British Made 


Is 


absolutely weatherproof in all 
climates, and under all conditions. 


IS 


cheaper than slates or tiles, and 
will out-live galvanised ironroofing. 


Is 
quite as free from risk of fire 
as a tiled or slated roof. 


gives an equable temperature— 
coolin summer and warm inwinter. 


Our new Illustrated Booklet **D”’ 
with photos of contracts executed 
all over the World will be sent on 
veceipt of postcard. You wil find 
it imformative and interesting. 


D. ANDERSON & SON LY", 


LAGAN FELT WORKS, 


BELFAST 


and 
Roach Road Works, OLD FORD, 


LONDON, E. 


When you huy BRITISH you hey the BEST. 
ROK is BRITISH. —s 





The photoes show the 

Johannesburg Town Hall 

where over 100.000 square 
P 


wa t 
“ROK' DAMP COURSE 
was also used inthe found- 
ation of this building. 
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f ROK” Roofing 
tsed. 10.000 feet of 
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Tue ARCHITECTURAL Review is published on the roth of 


each month. 


All Correspondence relating to Editorial Matters should be 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


All articles and 


illustrations should bear the name and 


address of the sender, and postage should be sent to 


addressed to R. Ranpa PHI.ips, 27-29, Tothill Street, 


Westminster. 


The Editor will be pleased to give his careful consideration 
to any articles, photographs, or drawings which may 
be sent with a view to publication, and the utmost care 


cover their return if submitted in the ordinary way. 


The Editor disclaims responsibility for statements made or 


will be taken of them; but the Editor cannot hold 


himself responsible for any loss or damage except in 
the case of material which has been accepted or 


specially commissioned. 


UNITED KINGDoo ... 
CANADA 


16/6 per annum, post free. 


month. 


PREPAID SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 


| UnITED STATES 


” ” 


ELSEWHERE ABROAD ... 


opinions expressed in any article to which the author’s 
name is appended ; the responsibility for such statements 
or opinions resting with the author. 


Payments will be made «bout the 15th of every month for 
all matter appeai 


in the issue for the preceding 


$5 per annum, post free. 
20/- " ” 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to ‘‘' TECHNICAL JOURNALS LTD.,”’ and crossed London County and Westminster 


List 


CANADA. 


NorMAN Morray, Montreal. 


U.S.A. 
WiLtiaM HeEcsurn, New York 
Paut WENzzEL, New York. 
Bruno HEsstinG Co., New York. 
J. H. Jansen, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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SOUTH AFRICA. 


James T. Brown, Johannesburg. 
Gorpvon & Gotcu, Ltd., Cape Town. 


AUSTRALASIA. 

G. RosBertson & Co. (Proprietary), Ltd., 
Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide, Brisbane, 
New Zealand. 

Wuitcoms & Tompss, Ltd., Melbourne, Christ- 
church, Dunedin, and Wellington (New 
Zealand). 

Wm. H. Exrsum Pusticity Co., Melbourne. 


of Agents from whom the Review can be obtained: 


INDIA. 
D. B. TARAPOREVALA Sons & Co., Ltd., Bombay 
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THE Marvuzen - KaBusHiki- KaisHa (Z. P 
Marovya & Co., Ltd.), Tokyo. 
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Louis pE MEULENEERE, Brussels. 
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G. P. THomsEN & Co., Copenhagen. 
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J. G. Ropsers, Amsterdam. 
W. P. van Stocxum & Son, The Hague. 











EXPANDED 


Expanded Metal Lathing used throughout for Plasterwork. 


The EXPANDED METAL COMPANY, Ltd. 


(Patentees and Manufacturers of Expanded Metal.) 





THE BRITANNIA ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, DARTMOUTH 
Architect: Str Aston Wess, R.A., F.R.I.B.A. 


Head Office: YORK MANSION, YORK STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


Works: STRANTON WORKS, WEST HARTLEPOOL. 


METAL 
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Perfection in Door Springs 
The “VICTOR” 


Shallow and other Standard patterns chosen for the following 
new buildings in Kingsway : 

NEW POST OFFICE, PUBLIC TRUSTEE’S OFFICES, 
KING’S HOUSE, WEST AFRICAN HOUSE, 
BRITISH ELECTRICAL FEDERATION BUILDING, 
W. H. SMITH & SON’S PREMISES, 
CRAVEN HOUSE, KODAK BUILDINGS, 
DENNISON MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 
ALEXANDRA HOUSE. 


(Also Panic Bolts, Window Gearing, General Brass Foundry, Gc.) 





ROBERT ADAMS, 
3 & 5, Emerald Street, London, W.C. 


50 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN 
DOOR SPRING DESIGN & CONSTRUCTION. 














Telegrams; ‘‘ SANADOR, LONDON." Telephone: 0}1 Vii Tt 


BEAVEN & SONS, Ltd. 


Heating, Ventilating, Lighting & Power Engineers 


Schemes prepared or Estimates submitted to Architects 
Specifications for EVERY DESCRIPTION of 


ei —Wal fe 


& INDEPENDENT HOT WATER SUPPLIES 
AnEffictent Supply Guaranteed at Every Fitting. 


Pi ea LONDON - NEWPORT: 


Westgate Street 27,Victoria St. WESTMINSTER 17.Dock Street 




















SHELL 


— BRAND — 


FLOOR POLISH. 


Messrs. HAMILTON have made a special study of the 
Preparation and Treatment of Floors, and will be pleased to 
confer with Architects and others 
with regard to such work. 
Hundreds of the leading Insti- 
tutions and Schools throughout the 
Kingdom have had their Floors 
treated by the “ Shell ” method. 


ARCH. H. HAMILTON & Co. 
Possilpark, Glasgow. 


Telegrams: “ SatisFy."' 














CASEMINIS 
SSZIONEL SZ BIRMINGHAM 
5 59 BERNERS SZ LONDON, He 
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Telegrams : 


“ Measures, London.” 





Every Description. 


SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 
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Structural Steelwork 
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Prompt 
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Telephone Nos. : 
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NEW OFFICES FOR THE 


CROWN AGENTS tre COLONIES 


See illustvations in this and last month's issue of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW) 


( John W. Simpson, F.R.I.B.A. 
~ ( Flight-Lieut. Maxwell Ayrton, A.R.1.B.A. 
Contractor - V.G. Middleton. 


The whole of the Offices in this 
magnificent new building are 
equipped throughout with the 


ARCHITECTS 





System of Lighting 


The “* Eye-Rest ’’ System was chosen after comparative tests with this and various other 
systems. It was proved that the lighting effect obtained with the “ Eye-Rest ” System 
is both agreeable and effective. The intensity of the light on the working surface 
is as great as that obtained from unscreened light sources, but it is entirely free from 
offensive glare or objectionable shadows. The light, in fact, closely resembles day- 
light in clearness and brightness, and—like daylight 





is perfectly restful to the eye. 


These _ illustrations 
show two ot the 
offices lighted on the 
‘* Eye-Rest’’ System. 
The illustrations are 
reproduced from un- 
touched photographs 
taken by the actual 
lightobtainedfromthe 
‘“‘Eye-Rest”’ Fittings 





One of the offices of the Crown Agents for the Colonies. One of the offices of the Crown Agents for the Colonies. 
Lighted with Mazda Hall-Watt Lamps in * Eye-Rest " Fittings. Lighted with Mazda Half-Watt Lamps in “ Eye-Rest" Fittings 


@, We are experienced Electric Lighting Engineers. 

@. We design and make scientific lighting appliances and fittings as well 
as the lamps. 

G, We will be pleased to co-operate with you—without charge—in devising 
a scheme of lighting for any building you may be planning, so as to 
ensure that the eventual result shall be of the highest standard. 


The British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd., 
Mazda House, 77 Upper Thames Street, London, E.C. 4. 


Branches :—Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, Newcastle, Middlesbrough, Glasgow, Swansea, Cardiff, and Dublin, 
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“White Rose” Boiler. 


SERIES * The Design & Construction 





AN IMPROVED DESIGN OF of Industrial Buildings. 
CAST-IRON SECTIONAL BOILER. 

As i Government Hospitals “a By MORITZ KAHN. 
and Army Requirements. ‘e 





HIS is a thoroughly practical book, which 

will render important and most opportune 
service to architect, contractor, and owner. As 
will be seen from the list of chapter headings, 
every phase of the subject is discussed; and about 
eighty plates illustrate the best work that is now 
being done in Industrial design in this country 
and in America. 


CONTENTS. 
~~); I. INTRODUCTION. VI. HEATING & VENTILATING 
~ Il. GENERAL PLANNING OF IL PL R 
THE WORKS. tek: ae consents 
Ill. TYPES OF OF Buu. DINGS FOR FOR ERECTION, 
IV. ates OF CONSTRUC- IX, ARCHITECTURAL TREAT- 
TION AND RELATIVE MENT OF THE FACTORY 
COSTS. BUILDING. 
V. NATURAL & ARTIFICIAL X. WELFARE WORK IN THE 
LIGHTING. FACTORY. 


Illustrations comprise seventy-two Plates showing Photographic 

2 s iY ¢ 
Views of elevations and interiors of typical Modern Industrial 
Buildings for various services, including Weaving Works, 








Spinning Mills, Motor Works, Engineering Shops, Warehouses, 
: ; Administrative Buildings, etc. The Unit System of construction 
AXIMUM Heating Power, is shown in several examples. 
INIMUM Fuel Consumption. Price 7s.6d. Net. Postage 6d. extra (inland). 
HARTLEY @ SUGDEN, Ltd., TECHNICAL JOURNALS, LTD., 
HALIFAX. 27-29 Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 





London Office and Showrooms: 61, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, W. 
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TONKS Lo. (5. EK. C. 
201 MOSELEY STREET 
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q Vi The illustrations speak for themselves. 100% result in 
q Y } : at wy 100 SIZES lighting ao celigg Full ptr seme with Home Office 
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WAR MEMORIALS a speciality. 


{ “ Sunningend, Cheltenham.” {798 & 799 Cheltenham, 
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Save Fuel — Save Labour. 


| Ideal ‘‘F” and ‘‘G” Series Boilers are so de- 
signed as to provide a positive circulation within 
| the boiler itself and permit the slow and complete 
combustion of the fuel, thus ensuring 10 to 20 per 
, cent higher efficiency than with most other types, 


























and effecting a corresponding saving of fuel. - 
| [DEAL DEAL 
; RADIATORS %| BOILERS 

Ideal “‘F” and “‘G” Boilers are simple and easy to 

erect, regulate, and clean, thus reducing to a minimum the 

labour required for their fixing and operation. 

; They possess many other advantages, and are made in 

sizes for 290 to 9300 square feet of hot water radiation, 

: me Sp) a m : il L J 
i and for 780 to 5200 Square feet of steam. Internal View of Ideal Sectional Boiler. 

Further particulars on vequest. Inspection of our Showrooms is invited. 





NATIONAL RADIATOR{ OMPANY «ossstaxe"'* Hutt, Yorks. 


TIMITED. Telephone: Central 4220. Telegrams: “ Radiators, Hull”. 
London Showrooms: 439 & 441, Oxford St., W. Telephone: Mayfair 2153; Telegrams: “ Liableness, London”. 


Agents in Great Britain carrying Stocks of {BAXENDALE & CO., Ltd., Miller Street Works, MANCHESTER. 
‘*Ideal’’ Radiators and ‘“‘Ideal’’ Boilers | WILLIAM MACLEOD & CO., 60, 62 & 64, Robertson St., GLASGOW. 
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Specially suited for: RECENT INSTALLATIONS 
} > of the ‘‘Perfect’’ System 
PRIVATE HOUSES, Reine sell 
OFFICES, Church Missionary Society, 
SCHOOLS, Salisbury Square, E.C. 
| CHURCHES, grr ge Smith & Monro, 
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HOTELS, School of Tropical Medicine 
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; a “| @& 50n, Architects. 
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SIMPLICITY. | Gt. Portland Street, W. 
LOW COST. | P #, H. O. Cresswell, Esq., Architect. 
PERFECT ACTION. - "8 h = is i : All Saints’'Church,Goodmayes. 
NO PIPE TRENCHES. Ri, HS l ft: P. K. Allen, Esq., Architect. 
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Apply— see an Architects. 
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Archibald D. Dawnay & Sons, Ltd. 


Engineers and Contractors for all classes of 


CONSTRUCTIONAL STEELWORK. 


perrsrenees, 
Sei i 


aE pages tt ay ann ae 

cqmenanaee 2 cg a GT 
ion ae oe | Dc is ‘dL sees 
. t : Sear : 


Example of Modern Factory Construction. 


SHELL AND MUNITION FACTORIES 


FROM STOCK MATERIALS. 





Up-to-date Designs prepared and submitted Free of Charge. 





Stocks of all British Standard Sections in JOISTS, CHANNELS, ANGLES, 
TEES, FLATS, Etc. 





London : 


Card, iff : 
STEELWORKS ROAD, 


snidiianmniiiacatie es EAST MOORS. 
BATTERSEA, S.W. 

Telephone : BATTERSEA 1004-5-6. Telephone: CARDIFF 2557 

lelegrams: DAWNAY, BATTSQUARE, LONDON. 


Telegrams: DAWNAY, CARDIFF. 
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PUDLO 


Makes Cement 
Waterproot!/ 





Bone Dry 


Midst Cloud «Rai 








Ahu ays Dam p: 


Even in Sunshine! 


Thanks to Pudlo! 
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Absent Dampcourses. Render inside the building with 
Pudloed Cement and Sand. This is much less costly than cutting out and 
inserting blue bricks or lead. It also gives a dry wall much quicker, because 
of the time necessary for the moisture left in the wall te evaporate when 
a dampcourse is inserted. 


Rough Cast. The unevenness of rough cast holds moisture, so that 
we probably receive more orders for Pudlo to cure such walls than for any 
other purpose. No rain can penetrate a Pudloed cement rough cast. 


Beautiful Brickwork and stonework need not be covered 
with a cement rendering. Specify Pudloed Cement to be used INSIDE. 
It may be finished with a !-inch coating of Keene’s or Parian. 





BRITISH! — (It always has been British!) Manufactured by Kerner-Greenwood & Co., Ltd., Market Square, King’s Lynn. 

















NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Some Notes on Chequers Court. 


Concerning the changes that have been wrought from time 
to time at Chequers Court, recently given to the nation as 
a permanent country residence for the Prime Ministers of 
England, Sir Arthur Lee has written to the Press the following 
generous tribute to his predecessors in the occupancy, and 
to those by whom he has been assisted in careful restorations: 
“So much has been written about Chequers and the architec- 
tural vicissitudes through which it has passed in the course 
of the last hundred years, that I fear less than justice has been 
done to my predecessors there. The gothicizing of the exterior 
and interior of the house, which took place in late Georgian 
times, has been rightly condemned on both archeological and 
architectural grounds; but it was universally admired at the 
time, and was, I am convinced, carried out with the most 
reverent and pious intentions. Nearly a century later the task 
of purifying William Hawtrey’s house of these disfiguring 
accretions was commenced by Mrs. Frankland-Russell-Astley 
and her son, the exterior stucco was removed, and a careful 
restoration was contemplated and commenced under the skilled 
direction of Mr. Reginald Blomfield, R.A. For various reasons 
this project had to lapse until it became my privilege to carry 
it through, on a more complete scale, in 1g0g and succeeding 
years. With the full approval of the late owners, I again 
called in Mr. Blomfield to advise on all architectural matters, 
whilst the laying out of the gardens was undertaken by 
Mr. H. Avray Tipping. To these two distinguished authorities 
the credit for the recovery by Chequers of its Elizabethan 
character and environment is primarily due. I am anxious 
to make these facts known, as some of the published comments 
have, I fear, been calculated to wound the feelings of some 
of those who still live, and who loved and cared for the house 
in the past.” 


Ghe Lincoln Statues. 


In the House of Commons recently, Sir A. Mond (First 
Commissioner of Works), replying to Mr. Butcher, said it had 
not been the custom in the past for the First Commissioner 
of Works to enter into formal consultation with any body 
of experts as to the artistic merits of any one statue to be 
erected on Crown property, nor did he know how any such 
body could effectively consider the wide divergence of views 
which existed in all matters of art. ‘‘I now understand,” said 
the First Commissioner, ‘‘that the American Committee for 
the celebration of one hundred years of peace are anxious 
to send a replica of the statue of President Lincoln recently 
erected at Cincinnati and executed by Mr. George Gray 
Barnard, a sculptor of the highest standing, which they 
consider to be a superior monument to St. Gaudens’s statue, 
and I do not consider that I should interfere with the selection 
made by the donors, who, I understand, comprise men of 
well-known artistic standing.”” Mr. Butcher: ‘ Has the right 
hon. gentleman had an opportunity of seeing either of these 
statues, or has he got any report upon their artistic or other 
merits?” Sir A. Mond: ‘‘I have seen reproductions of the 
statues, but I have not had an opportunity of seeing the statues 
themselves. I have had various accounts of their merits, and 
opinions differ, some preferring one and some the other.” 
Mr. King suggested that an opportunity should be given to the 
House of Commons, and to recognized authorities on civic art, 
to make suggestions before any statue offered by any private 
persons was accepted for erection in London. Sir Alfred Mond 


replied that he did not consider that this suggestion was at all 
practical. In the name of common sense, why not? Quite 
obviously this is the only practical and businesslike course to 
take. It is consulting the persons who know, and is every 
whit as practical as consulting a doctor or a lawyer on their 
respective subjects of special knowledge. It cannot be supposed 
that, since the remote days of Mr. Acton Smee Ayrton, any 
First Commissioner would, with self-sufficient complacency, 
dispense with competent advice on such matters. Doubtless, 
Sir A. Mond has consulted expert opinion in this matter of the 
statues. If he has not, the neglect of so elementary a pre- 
caution is inexcusable; if he has, then there is no sufficient 
reason for refusing to extend the principle. In any case, it is 
distinctly unfortunate that this controversy should have arisen. 
The best way out of the difficulty is to prevail upon our 
American cousins to send us both statues: though upon us 
would then devolve the somewhat invidious duty of deciding 
which should have pride of place in Parliament Square. 


2k * * 


Architects and Air Raids. 


Mr. Sydney Perks, Surveyor to the Corporation of the City 
of London, has sent the following letter to the editor of the 
R.I.B.A. Journal: ‘‘ Sir,—At a meeting at the Mansion House 
it was decided that the occupiers of certain buildings in the 
City should be asked to exhibit notices stating that the public 
could take refuge there. It was necessary to make a survey of 
the whole City as quickly as possible, and I should like to 
acknowledge in our Journal the prompt and valuable assistance 
so kindly given by Messrs. Aickman, Max Clarke, Cross, 
Davidge, Gosling, Goldsmith, Hornblower, Lanchester, Marks, 
Martin Saunders, Shepherd, Stevens, Surrey, Lewis Solomon, 
Stenning, Tubbs, and Wigglesworth. Yours obediently, Sydney 
Perks, City Surveyor.” The excellent example set by the City 
Corporation might well be followed by other municipal authori- 
ties whose towns are at all likely to be attacked. It is a 
matter in which architects and surveyors are the persons best 
qualified to render effective service, whether they act upon inti- 
mate local knowledge, or whether they depend upon the instant 
judgment possible only to the trained eye; which things, 
being perfectly obvious, are therefore the more likely to be 
overlooked. ‘To overlook the architect is, indeed, an inveterate 
national custom, and we are glad to record this gratifying 
instance to the contrary. 


* * 
A Famous Seventeenth-century Bedstead. 


A famous state bedstead from Boughton House, Northamp- 
tonshire, recently presented to the Victoria and Albert Museum 
by the Duke of Buccleuch, has been placed on exhibition in 
the Woodwork Galleries of the Museum (Room 54). The 
bedstead, with hangings and upholstery of crimson Italian 
brocade enriched with gold fringes and ostrich plumes, is a 
typical example of the magnificent bedsteads which were made 
in England for royal palaces and noblemen’s houses in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century. Boughton House was 
rebuilt during that period by Ralph, Duke of Montagu, who 
was ambassador to the court of France at the time of Louis XIV. 
The decoration and furnishing of the House were completed 
by 1694, when William III and his court visited Boughton, 
and it was for this occasion that the bedstead is said to have 
been made. 
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Building for War 





T is not in the national interest that 





complete details be given regarding 
the part played by builders in the 
production of War Equipment. The 








total is enormous, and the rate of output and 

erection is far beyond what was once considered 
. T . 

possible. Weare proud to have done our share. 


New ideas,improved methods, better organisation 


__all these are for the beneft of the future. 


Even when war ends, skilled labour will be 
scarce and the demand great. To secure first cail 
for contemplated building extensions, Architects 
are advising clients to formulate their schemes 
and prepare their plans in readiness—even to 
make a tentative arrangement with the con- 
tractor. This incurs no obligation to ourselves 
on the owner’s part, but secures that great ad- 
vantage of a speedier completion of a pending 
contract. 


We would appreciate a consultation with architects and 
their clients. A visit to our establishment will show our 
extensive facilities for all classes of construction & fitting. 


HIGGS & HILL, LTD. 


Building Contractors + Crown Works 
SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 8 


TELEPHONE: BrixTon 2340 

















NOTES OF THE MONTH. 
A Note on London Statues. 


In a topical discourse under ‘‘ Here and There,” in a recent 
issue of ‘‘ The Architects’ and Builders’ Journal,” ‘‘ Diogenes”’ 
says: ‘“‘ We all hope that ere long he (Canning) will have, 
in his little oasis of verdure in Westminster, as a companion of 
his statuesque solitude, St. Gaudens’s statue of Abraham Lincoln. 
They will enjoy each other’s society; for both hated tyranny 
and loved a joke, and both were kindly natured men. Year 
after year I have noticed that the sparrows have made a nest 
under Canning’s right arm, and I was glad to see that it was 
not disturbed. I can fancy that Canning’s shade enjoys 
the sight. With their passion for tidiness, and with that craze 
for cleanliness which Mr. Will Crooks once said was the most 
depressing attribute of workhouses, the Dutch would have 
ruthlessly swept the nest away, and the act would have been 
as sinful as the refusal of hospitality to the birds who would 
build in the stackpipes on churches. Seeing those wirework 
cages designed to keep out birds, the gentle St. Francis would 
achieve his nearest approach to a frown, unless he chanced to 
reflect that his feathered friends were really being protected 
from the ‘billowy grave’ that ended the career of the hero 
of ‘ Titwillow.’ Not but what an occasional cleansing of our 
statues (which seems to be nobody’s business in London) would 
be beneficial. Sir Henry Irving’s delicate lineaments, in the 
Charing Cross statue, are encased in a mask of soot, as if 
he had newly made up for Othello: ‘Haply for I am 
black——’ More than that: the statue rather illustrates 
an observation I once heard the late Canon Barnett make 
about the excessive thoroughness of a certain lady: ‘If she 
were going to play Othello, she would blacken herself all over.’ 





Although the Charing Cross statue of Irving is, on the whole, 
rather fortunate in its site—it is in the heart of Theatreland, 
and the statue has a comprehensive view of the booksellers’ 
shops the scholarly actor loved to haunt in his hours of leisure, 
going into them with the intention of spending five pounds 
and coming away with a receipt for fifty—it is not well lighted, 
and that may partly account for the negroid appearance which 
is so flagrant a contradiction of Irving’s habitual pallor. But 
I, for one, hope that it will never be removed, unless Time, the 
great scene-shifter, removes the booksellers and the theatres 
from Charing Cross. Statues are notoriously peripatetic ; but 
it were pity to see the great tragedian resume his earlier 
character of ‘walking gentleman.’ It is odd that the district 
should hold one of the best of the several statues of Irving, and 
(in Leicester Square) the worst possible statue of Shakespeare. 
But if statues are put up in the reasonable expectation that 
sooner or later they will be removed elsewhere, why not provide 
them with chariot wheels—or at least castors!” 


National Housing Scheme : Government Intentions. 

The Government has decided that the new national 
housing scheme shall be controlled and directed by the Local 
Government Board. The returns and reports already received 
from the city, borough, town, and district councils throughout 
the country show that about 100,000 new workmen’s dwellings 
are urgently required, but it can be stated that from 150,000 to 
200,000 will be erected to meet the after-war conditions. It 
has been intimated at the Local Government Board that the 
Government will be asked to make a grant of a subsidy of 
several million pounds for the erection of the houses, but this 
subsidy will be purely a temporary measure to meet the 


[Continued on page xxii 
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45, Horseferry Rd., 


Westminster, 
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Specialists 
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*Phone : 


PLASTER-WORK 
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Modellers 


SKELETON BRACKETING 


(dispensing with wood). 


Royal 1744. 











PENGE EMPIRE THEATRE. 
W. G. R. Spracur, Esg., Architect. 








PETRIFIED FRENCH STUC 


FERROCON PLASTIC PATENT STONE 
(As Supplied to H.M. Government). 








We have been entrusted with the Modelling, Fibrous Plaster-wovk, 
and Decorations of some of the most prominent Public Buildings erected 
during the past and present centuries. 








Estimates and Samples of French Stuc and Imitation Stone 
on application. 
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3- Ply Patent Vulcanite Roofing 


CONSISTS OF 
THREE LAYERS of Vulcanite Sheet Asphalte 
AND 
THREE LAYERS of Vulcanite Composition 
applied in a liquid state, making 


SIX LAYERS IN ALL. 


Cohesive one with the other, these being put together on the site 
in separate layers. 
(As applied to concrete one layer of Sheet Asphalte is sometimes omitted.) 


Such a Roof Covering must not be confounded with Single Roof 
Sheetings described as 3-ply, 2-ply, &c., which are only 
applied in one layer, the ply denoting the thickness of the 
layer. Such a description is frequently confused with 3-ply 
Patent Vulcanite Roofing, which is to be obtained from :— 


VULCANITE, Ltd., 


Also Manufacturers of Reliance Brand Lead and 
Bitumen WDampcourse, Standard Asphalte for 
Cavity Walls, &c., 


LONDON: II8, Cannon Street, E.C. 
BELFAST: Laganvale. 


MANCHESTER: Westinghouse Rd., Trafford Park. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


abnormal conditions that will prevail after the War. The type 
and size of the houses will vary according to the district in 
which they are built; but all the parts will be standardized, 
from the bricks to window fittings. In every possible case 
gardens will be provided for the purpose of food cultivation, 
and the Local Government Board will encourage the local 
authorities to purchase land for this purpose, it being realized 
that the working-man’s garden will be of national value in the 
years of world-shortage of food following the war. 


*k * * 


Architectural Association Bureau and Drawing Office. 


Mr. F. R. Yerbury, Secretary of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation, writes as follows: ‘‘Some time ago you were good 
enough to give publicity in your columns to the Association’s 
scheme for assisting members of the architectural profession 
on their discharge from the army. One of the proposals 
outlined was the establishment of a drawing office, in which 
men upon their discharge would find employment until such 
time as they could obtain permanent work, and in which an 
opportunity would be afforded to those not physically fit 
to take up employment elsewhere, of working under circum- 
stances specially arranged to meet their requirements. I am 
now writing to inform you that the drawing office is established, 
and whilst fully aware that work in the architectural profes- 
sion is scarce at the present time, I shall be very grateful 
to any architect who can send work to the office to be done. 
Any type of drawing can be undertaken, and assistants can be 


sent out to architects’ offices for temporary work. I am sure 


the office will commend itself to the profession, and its 
existence has only to be known to ensure its receiving sufficient 
support to make it a success. I would also draw attention to 
the fact that the Architectural Association Bureau is most 
anxious to help any member of the profession, being discharged 
from the army, in matters connected with his return to civil 
life, and that special arrangements are being made in the 
schools to re-train and assist those whose military service has 
rendered this necessary.” 


Waterproofing a Dome. 


Owing to the scarcity of metals, the necessity frequently 
arises of finding substitutes for use on work which cannot 
be delayed. As a temporary measure, the dome of the National 
Museum of Wales, at Cardiff, has been made watertight with 
When the War is over 
it will be covered with lead as originally intended. The 
architects (Messrs. Smith and Brewer) state that the Pudloed 
cement rendering has proved quite satisfactory. 


a rendering of waterproofed cement. 





NTERIOR DESIGNER wanted, with good general know- 
ledge of French and English periods of Decoration and 
Furnishing. Good colourist. Also JUNIOR, able to make 
careful drawings, elevation details, etc., for Messrs. Harrods’ 


new Studio. Apply by letter, stating experience, to 
Mr. Wirti1amM Wins, Chief Artist, Messrs. HArrops, 
Brompton Road. 74 
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Architectural Photography 


of the highest grade and discernment. Operators 


sent to any part of the country at shortest notice. 


JOHN H. AVERY & CO. 


Specialists in 


“LIGHT AND AIR” and all LEGAL WORK. 


40 HILLMARTON ROAD, N.7Z. 


Telegrams: VARNAMS, LONDON. 
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FOR DIVISIONS in 


W orkmen’s Conveniences. 
In Munition Works, 
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Bricks 
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To the Professional Men of Britain— 


BURN LESS FUEL! 


UR Country is very short of fuel. Our Allies, France and Italy, 
are even more short of fuel. 


Our enemies are most short of all, but that does not diminish our 


difhculties : 


> 


We are short of all kinds of fuel 


—not merely of coal, but of oil and gas also. 


it only makes it more easy to face them cheerfully. 


That is a fact which you must take to heart. 


The Government have asked you to economise in coal consumption 
and to use gas rather than coal—but they have also asked you to 
be economical in your use of gas. The supply of gas is temporarily 
limited. It is not possible to enlarge gas works to any extent during 
the war, and the output of many existing works is restricted by 
shortage of labour and materials ; while—on account of the increased 
demand for gas for munition works and of the unprecedented growth 
in its use for industrial and domestic purposes (caused partly by 
loyal response to the Government appeal made to you to use gas 
instead of coal)—the supply of 


Gas will run short this winter 


for War Needs—which must come before Private Needs—unless everyone exercises 





the strictest economy 1n its use. 
‘The utmost economy compatible with efficiency should be observed in the use 
of gas for all purposes in office and home. 
Expert advice in gas economy should be sought if in doubt. 
Gas should never be left burning a moment longer than is necessary. 


A responsible person should be appointed to read the meter regularly so that 
waste can be promptly detected and stopped. 


F the supply of gas essential for munition works and for other war purposes is to 
be fully maintained during the remainder of the war, everyone must 


BURN LESS FUEL! 


The British Commercial Gas Association, 47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 
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Alpha Manufacturing Co. Seay 











. * : Chairman: 
Electrical & Mechanical Engineers. Rt. Hon. LORD GEORGE HAMILTON, P.C., G.C.8.1. 
Manufacturers of Engineering Specialities. Totel Funds Exceed Claims Peid Exceed 
PRIVATE HOUSE LIGHTING AND PLANT £16,000,000 | £94,000,000 








A SPECIALITY: - 


BELLS, TELEPHONES, ACCESSORIES, ETC. FIRE S LIFE nt MARINE 


Contractors to H.M. Government, London County Council, ACCIDENT - BURGLARY. 


Metropolitan Asylums Board, & Battersea Borough Council. et ee 
Annuities Granted on Favourable Terms. 





Harberson Road, Balham, S$.W. General Maneser = fe GERALD 4. RYAN: 




































Telephone 1393 Streatham. 


TILES ¢ SHEETS 
AINLULVUULLAAAU UU ALL for ROOFING & LINING | 


As used by the L.C.C., H.M. Office of Works, Admiralty, War Office, 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, and the leading Architects, 


BEST FOR ROOFS 


Because (r) It is very light, and a far lighter superstructure can 
therefore be used. 
(2) There is no loss by breakage, either in transit or fixing, 
as is the case with ordinary slate. 


BEST FOR PARTITIONS AND CEILINGS. 


Because (1) It is fireproof, vermin-proof, and damp-proof. 
(2) It is rapidly fixed to a wood or steel framing. 

(3) It is dry when it is put up, and therefore papering and 
painting can be proceeded with immediately. 


y THE BRITISH URALITE Co.goa)u 


<> _ 85 GRESHAM ST., LONDON, E.C. 


age TeLerHone No.: Lonpon Watt 3955. 
pe NORTHAMPTON DEPOT—LADY'S LANE. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 
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‘For Side Walls and Internal Partitions, Hy-Rib meets every requirement. It is 


light and strong, easily and quickly fixed, and economical as regards cost, 
particularly for high buildings. 





HY-RIB BUILDING, CURTIS BAY DISTILLERY. 
WALLS READY FOR PLASTERING. 


Hy-Rib has been extensively used for all types of War Work Buildings, and 
has given uniformly satisfactory results. Send for particulars regarding 


this method of construction, which will save you time and money. 


THE TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO. tea. 
61 CAXTON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 
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Downs Park Road, E.8; and published monthly at 27-29, Tothill Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 1. 
Entered in the New York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


Prinied for the Proprietors of * Tue Arcnitects’ anp Buitpers’ Journat,” of * THE ARCHITECTURAL Revirw,”’ and of * Specirication,” by Eyre & Spottiswoope, Ltd 
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